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With our No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion 
and Rustless Drop Wires. 


They have entirely eliminated lint-gathering on 
or about the warp stop motion. 


Let’s Talk It Over 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Co 
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Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 


in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 


Our complete organization for service 


Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


William H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson 


Joseph A. Bryant 
President Vice President & Treas. 


Vice President 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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GRAYSTONE INN 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 


Is Cool 


Excellent Roads From Everywhere 
Resident Physician 


18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses 


40-Acre Lake for Boating and Bathing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
Rates $6.50 to $9.00 Daily (Special Weekly Rates) 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
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This is the Outfit— 


To clean, open and put your cotton in the best possible 
condition, without curling or injuring the staple in any way, 
for the processes that follow. 


Bale Breaker, Upstroke Cleaner, Vertical Opener, and Cleaning Trunk 


Another Upstroke Cleaner can be used if desired 
instead of the Vertical Opener 


AT YOUR SERVICE. 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Mass., 
A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 


by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


N spite of the great advancement 
in the science of chemistry, no 
chemist has as yet been able to 
solve the mystery of the composi- 
tion of PHILADELPHIA SCRAP- 
PLE. Here in Philadelphia we 
accept it as being composed of a little 
of this and a little of that and what- 
soever may be left over. 


In that respect PHILADELPHIA 
SCRAPPLE reminds me of this copy. 


Here are a few things about which 
a Houghton Man can tell you, when he 
calls: 


How to lubricate the cylinder and 
valves of your steam engine better, at 
half the cost and avoid all difficulty 
arising from oil in the boiler. 


How to lubricate your general ma- 
chinery at half the cost, and avoid all 
oil stains. 


How to lubricate your spindles so as 
to obtain the greatest number of spin- 
dles per H. P. 


How to improve things in your 
slasher room. 


How to handle rayon to best advan- 
tage. 


How to operate motor cars and 
trucks so as to obtain the greatest 
mileage, at the least expense. 


How to increase production by de- 
creasing belt slip. | 


How to minimize belt costs. 
How to do quite a few other things. 


All this will be told to you in lan- 
guage to which you have been intro- 
duced. There will be no mystery charts, 


high sounding phraseology, or other 
“bunk” employed. 


Remember, Houghton Men will not 
tell you what may be accomplished 


along these lines, but what IS being 
done. 


So you see, I have given you quite a 
scrapple copy and if perchance you do 
not exactly comprehend its contents, 
you will be no different from most folks 
who are handed scrapple. However, 
the Houghton Man can clerify things 
a bit, if you will drop a line to any of 
the addresses given below, requesting 
him to call. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2816 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 2559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Cotton Textile Institute Organized 


A* bristly reported last week, the 
-* Cotton-Textile Instilute was 
formally organized at the mecting 
of the organization committee wo 
New York last Wednesday. Henry 
Lippitt, president of the Manville- 
Jenekes Company, was elected acting 
president; Stuart W. Cramer, of 
Cramerton, N. C.. and Robert Amory, 
of Amory, Brown & Co., were elect- 
ed acting vice-presidents; William 
K. Gareelon, of the Arkwright Club, 
Boston, was elected temporary sec- 
retary and Gerrish H. Milliken, of 
Deering, Milliken & Co-, was elected 
\reasurer. These officers, together 
with the directors, are elected to 
hold office until the first annual 
meeting of the new organization, 
which is to be held October 20, when 
permanent officers are to be elect- 
ed, 

Fiffeen million spindles have al- 
ready been pledged to membership 
in the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
it is understood that at least 3,000,000 
more are ready to join the move- 
ment. This gives the institute ap- 
proximately half of the spindles of 
the country as it begins work. As 
an initial step teward financing the 
institute, each member will be re- 
quired to subseribe 1 cent per spin- 
dle as soon as 18,000,000 spindles are 
enrolled, 

Under the articles of association 
adopted at the meeting the institule 
is provided with machinery for an 
exceedingly wide scope of work of 
a cooperative nature. 


The articles are printed in full 
below. “Legislative and political 
questions shall be exeluded,” from 


the institute’s activities, the consti- 
tution declares, and stipulates thal 
the objeet of the institute “shall be 
to promote the progress and devel- 
opment of the cotton industry.” 

The institute’s ‘activities, accord- 
ing to the articles, “shall be eco- 
nomic in character and shall! include 
trade research and commercial! 
problems and preparation for mob- 
ilization of the industry in national 
emergencies.” 

Referring to the provision of the 
constitution, several members of the 
executive committee commented un- 
Officially that there is “no limit to 
the scope of work which the insti- 
tute will be enabled to enter aiter 
the machinery actually gets into 
motion.” However, the important 
procedure of deciding upon the 


exact functions of the institution is 
a phase of organization which has 
only just begun. Wednesdays meel- 
ing .was only for the adoption of a 
constitution and the setting up of 
executive machinery. 

Roughly speaking, the members of 
the executive committee § already 
have some idea of what the activi- 
lies of the institute will cover. Fol- 
lowing the morning session and 
luncheon, the executive committe 
met and appointed a committee to 
consider these activities. 

This committee consists of Stuart 
W. Cramer, H. R. Fitzgerald, BR. E. 
Geer, Robert Amory, B. H. Borden 
and W. B. MacColl. Besides deter- 
mining activities, the committee will 
chose the personne! of its executives 
and a location for the institute's 
headquarters. It is almost certain 
ihat the imstitute will have its main 
office in New York city. 

By-Laws Committee. 

Ward Thoron, Robert Amory and 
Stuart W. Cramer comprise a com- 
mittee appointed to drait by-laws; 
W. J. Vereen and Mr. Thoron con- 
stitute a committee of secure addli- 
tional members . Although 15,000,000 
spindles are already said to be sign- 
ed up, 3,000,000 more are required 
under the articles of association be- 
fore the institute can become opera- 
Live. 

A participation agreement signed 
by members secures cooperation 


for a period of three years- Mem- 
bers enter the institute with the 
understanding that the spindieage 


assessment shall nol exceed 2 cents 
a spindle. 

It was insisted by the leaders thal 
at. least this much time wili be re- 
quired before the machinery of the 


Institute can be put imto smooth 
operation. The special committee 
on activities held a meeting im- 


mediately after the executive com- 
mittee adjourned. 

Much time will be spent, if was 
iearned, in studying the methods of 
other industries that conduct “insti- 
tutes.” The selection of the person- 
nel, which will include specialties in 
different fields of merchandising and 


research, is also a phrase that re- 
quires considerable deliberation. 
Most members of the committee 


were reluctant to discuss the prob- 
able activities of the institute. One 
of the major funetions of the Insti- 
tute will be to create new avenues 


of consumption and distribution for 
cotton goods. That much had been 
taken for granted by the trade sonic 
time ago. 

It was indefinitely learned that one 
of the first steps in direction will be 


the creation of an export depart- 
ment. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute was 


organized under the following arti- 
cles of organzation: 
Article 1. 

This organization shall be called 

The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Article 2. 

The object of the Institute shall 
be to promote the progress and de- 
velopment of the cotton industry. 

Its activities shall be economic in 
character and shall include trade 
research and commercial problems 
and preparation for mobilization of 
the industry in national emergen- 
cles. 

Its affiliations may be with any 
private or governmental bodies or 
agencies pertaining to or contribu- 
ting toward the objects for which if 
is organized. 

Legislative and political questions 
shall be excluded. 

Article 3. 

The membership shall consist of 
such corporated and unincorporat- 
ed mills engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing as shall participate in the 
organization of the Institute before 


the meeting of October, 1926, or 
shall thereafter by elected by the 


Executive Committee. Each cor- 
poration or mill shall designate an 
executive as its representative in 
the Institute. 

Kach member shall be entitled to 
one vote for the first 50,000 spindles 
or fractional part thereof, repre- 
sented, and one additional vote for 
each 50,000 spindles or fractional 
part thereof in excess of the first 
50,000 spindles. Members not ratable 
in terms of spindleage shall be en- 
titled to vote on a relative basis to 
be fixed by the board of directors. 

Article 4, 

The offices of the Institute shall 
be a president, two or more vice- 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and a board of not less than 36 di- 
rectors. 

The directors shall be elected by 
the Institute at the first. election in 
October, 1926, one-third of the 
number of directors shall be elect- 
ed for one year; one-third for two 


years; and one-third for three vears-. 
Thereafter, one-third of the num- 
ber of directors as determined by 
tbe Institute, shall be elected an- 
nually. The president, the vice- 
presidents, the secretary and treas- 


urer, shall be elected annually by 
the board of directors. The presi- 
dent and vice-presidents shall be 


members of the board, ex officio. 
The offices of secretary and treas- 
urer may be filled by the same per- 
son, if the board so determines. All 
officers shall hold offices until their 
successors are chosen. 

Pending the first annual meeting 
of the Institute in October, 1926, as 
herein provided, and the comple- 
tion of the subscriptions represent- 
ing 18,000,000 or more spindles to 
this association, the affairs of the 
Institute shall be conducted by a 
temporary board of directors and a 
temporary executive committee to 


be elected at the meeting of the 
organizers held July 21, 1926. The 
said executive committee shall 
designate an acting president and 


vice-presidents as their executives. 
Article 5. 

There shall be an executive com- 
mittee to consist of the president, 
the vice-presidents and 16 other 
members of the board to be desig- 
nated annually by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Article 6. 

The president, the vice-president, 
the secretary and treasurer, shall 
perform such duties as are assigned 
to them by the by-laws. The exe- 
cutive committee under the general 
direction of and under the powers 
delegated to them by the board of 
directors, shall have the control ahd 
management of the affairs of the 
Institute with authority to engage 
assistance, fix salaries, adopt and 
amend by-laws and to do everything 
necessary or desirable in the con- 
duct of the business of the Institute. 

Article 7. 

The amount and time of asses- 
ments or dues of members shall! be 
determined by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Article 8. 


The annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute shall be held during the month 
of October of each year at a time 
and place to be designated by the 
president, or, in his absence or in- 
sapacity, by the executive commit- 

‘Continued on Page 8) 
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Lextile School North Carolina 


From Report of President Brooks, 


N. State College) 
INCE the creation of the textile 
school iis work has been broad- 


ened, the curriculum has been 
ganized, and many new features 
have added. The major work of this 
school, as reported by Dean Thomas 
Nelson embraces courses in the study 
of fibres; the manufacture of yarns 
and fabrics; designing and analyzing 
fabrics; bleaching and dyeing yarns 
and fabrics: @hemical analysis of 
fabrics to determine constituent! 
parts whether cotton, wool, sitk or 
mixtures, ete. In yarn manufacture 
students seiect and grade the cotton 
then work this cotton through the 
various processes until the varn is 
made, making all necessary calcu- 
lations and setting of parts to pro- 
duce. 

In designing, students are tauzht 
how to make designs and construct 
fabrics for utility and ornamenia- 
tion, The use of rayon in the de- 
velopment of design in fabrics is 
specially stressed. This new product 
is being used very extensively in the 
embellishment of fabrics. It is pro- 
posed to hold during the coming 
year a rayon week. Special lectur- 
ers will be secured. Rayon, its con- 
struction, manipulation,. and uses 
will be the dominant subject. Dem- 
onstrations will also be given in 
designing and weaving rayon. 

In the weave room, students make 
warps and weave fabrics from their 
own designs and colorings, thereby 
coordinating the work done in de- 
signing with that of weaving. In 
textile chemistry and dyeing, 
dents analyze under the microscope 
the various fibres and study their 
construction, adaptability, and al- 
finity for bleaching and dyeing. A 
large number of samples of yarns 
and cloth are bleached and dyed, 
using dyestuffs manufactured by 
different companies, thereby obtain- 
ing valuable data concerning these 
operations and also experience in 
doing this work. Special attention 
is paid to the dyeing of rayon, which 
is of much importance to the textile 
industry of North Carolina. 

Knitting was offered this year as 
an elective course for seniors, but 
as the knitting industry of North 
Carolina has rapidly developed and 
now is second only to Massachusetts, 
it has been decided to make this 
course a part of the prescribed cur- 
ricula for the future. 

The textile school has cooperated 
generously with mills of the Stale. 
A number of tests have been made 
for them and work of a practical 
nature has been performed. ‘These 
tests, enumerated are as follows: 

1. Analysis of Terry toweling. 

Testing tensile strength of 
Huck toweling. 

3. Determining cause of defect in 
silk hose. 

4. Tests on tensile strength of 
yarns for several companies. 


Si 


5 Analysis of contents of hose 
composed of mixed yarns. 
6. Analysis of bleached fabric 


damaged by heat. 


4. Advice as to the best method 
of producing herring bone twill fab- 
rics. 

8. ‘Tests for breaking strength on 
cotton and wool blanket. 

10. ‘Tests on colton yarn for quali- 


ly, strength and evenness. 
Analysis of blanketing and 
comparison between samples sub- 


milted for strength, size of yarn, and 
weight per yard. 

i2. ‘Tests on under 
conditions. 


yarn special 

13. Tests on demins for size of yarn 
[twist per inch and weight of fabrics, 
also comparisons between fabrics. 

14. Analysis of dobby fabries and 
advice as to the proper method of 
weaving same. 

I5- Making fancy dobby 
from sketches submitted. 

16. Advice as to finishing cham- 
bray so as to obtain a better finish. 

Complete analysis of cordu- 
roy fabric. 

18. Advice as to suitability of cot- 
ton for mercerizing. 

19. Analysis of wool and 
yarn for proportionate parts. 

20. Advice as to twist in ply yarns 
for spectral use. 

21. Determining the dyestuffs used 
in fabrics. 

22. Tests on imported yarns for 
tensile strength. 

The textile school during the year 
inaugurated the practice of having 
one of its graduates return to the 
school for one week and give a 
series of lectures on the practical 
application of textile cost account- 
ing. ‘These lectures were given: by 
a cost accountant employed by one 
of the large Southern mill corpora- 
tions and they proved to be a reser- 
voir of information and a source of 
inspiration to the textile students. 
It is proposed to continue these lec- 
tures each year and to make them 
available for anyone engaged in the 
textile industry of the State. 

The spinners’ section of the South- 
ern Textile Association, which is 
composed of overseers and superin- 
tendents of mills, held its semi-an- 
nual meetng at the College during 
February. At this meeting a spin- 
ners section for Eastern Carolma 
was formed and a former textile 
student, C. M. Black, of Goldsboro, 
was named chairman. The faculty 
of the textile school cooperated in 
making this a very successful meel- 
ing. 

During the year the textile school 
had an exhibit of varns, fabrics, and 
hosiery, which were spun, woven, 
and dyed by textile students at the 
following expositions: 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, 

N. 4. 

Carolina Exposition, Green- 

ville, N. 

The exhrbit at each of these places 
received favorable comment: at the 
State Fair a blue ribbon was won. 
It is planned to have an exhibit at 
the Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C., in November. 

An addition of eighty feet is being 


designs 


cotton 


added to the textile building which 
will enable the textile school to do 
more effective textile research work 
along mechanical and scientific lines 
during the coming year. The textile 
manufacturers of North Carolina are 
interested in fhe manufhcture of 
yarns, using long drafts and having 
special arrangements on spinning 
arrangements on spinning frames to 
produce these drafts. One of these 
systems is known as the Casablan- 
cas system, and the textile school is 
having a new spinning frame equip- 
ped so as to make yarns on this 
principle. The sehool, therefore, 
will be in a position to aid the manu- 
facturers by making tests and com- 
paring results with yarns made on 
the regular. system now in use. This 
should prove of value to the cotton 
manufacturers of North Carolina 
and the South. 
Textile Research. 

One of the most important devel- 
opments in the textile school is the 
expansion Of the research depart- 
ment, which has been handicapped 
during the year, due to the fact that 
the textile building has been under- 
going repairs. But with the begin- 
ning of the fall term the building 
will be completed and new equip- 
ment for research will be installed. 
Plans for the coming year embrace 
the following: 

1. A study of the cotton fibre from 
various sections of the cotton grow- 


‘ing areas of North Carolina and else- 
where, with special emphasis on the 


affinity for ‘bleaching, dyeing, and 
mercerization. 

® Testing yarns and cloih from 
different cotton and staple fabrics 
to determine shrinkage, standard 
breaking strength, elec. 

3. Testing starches used in sizing, 
and testing dyes and their proper- 
ties. 

4. Studying the problems of waste, 
due to selection of imperfect fibre, 
and improper use of machinery. 

5. Testing the uses of the cotton 
fibre for mechanical as well as do- 
mestic uses, extending the research 
into market demands. 

6. Studying designs and methods 
of finishing goods and the economic 
advantage to be derived from manu- 
facturing fabrics of higher stand- 
ards. 

7. Studying the cotton mills of 
North Carolina, their mechanical! 
equipment, and what gradual 
changes may be effected in order to 
meet the market demands of the 
future. 

8. Investigating the possible me- 
chanical uses of the cotton fibre, 
with a view to enlarging the de- 
mands for the fibre, thus making it 
possible to increase cotton produc- 
tion without creating a depressing 
effect on the producer. 

We have at State College almost 
an ideal environment for creating a 
textile school that will be helpful 
alike to the manufacturer and the 
cOtton farmer. We have the cotton 


produced at the experiment station 
under the direction of specialists in 
plant breeding, seed selection, soils, 
proper use of fertilizers, ete. The 


department of mechanical engineer- 
ing is well equipped to give valuable 
aid in the study of machinery. Our 
department of chemistry can rein- 
foree the research in dye processes, 
and the textile schuol is equipped 
with looms, spinning frames, etc. 
for manufacturing. With these 
agencies properly directed, it is pos- 
sible to make a complete study of 
the fibre from the field to the finish- 


ed product, We need only to or- 
ganize the agencies properly and 
provide suitable laboratories. 
Donations. 
The textile school has been the 


recipient of a number of donations 

during the present year. The most 

valuable gift is a plush loom, which 

was imported from Germany by A. 

W. Buhiman, engineer, New York 

City, especially for the textile school, 

and is the first loom of its type to 

be installed in the South. 
A list of the donations is 
below: 

One plush loom by A. W. Buh!iman, 
textile engineer, New York City. 
Two bobbin cleaning machines, by 
Terrell Machine Company, Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

One Finnell scrubber, truck and ab- 
sorber, by the American Scrub- 
ing Equipment Company, Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

Two knitting machines, one rilber, 
Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. 

One “Breion Minerol” system for 
Olling cotton, by Borne, Scrymser 
Company, New York City. 

One engraved copper printing roll. 
by Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. 

Knitting needles, by Torrington 
Company, Torrington, Conn. 

Rayon yarn by, E I. DuPont Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.: Viseose 
Company, New York City; Tubize 
Company, New York City: Com- 
mercial Fibre Company, New York 
City. 

One one-pound package dyeing ma- 
chine, by Franklin Process Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I, 

Six dozen lease rods and dry rods, 
by American Enamel Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

Silk skeins for use in the dye labora- 
tory, by John Dunlop’s Sons, New 
York City. 

One gallon Drip-Lak oil, by Crew 
Levick Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Humidifying lubricant, by A. H. 
Bahnson, Winston-Salem, 

Mercerized yarns, by Southern Mer- 
cerizing Company ,Tryon, N. C. 

Brushes and brooms, by the Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Two rolls spinning tape, by Georgia 
Webbing & Tape Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Ten pounds cord bands, by Lambeth 
Rope Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

‘Oil, by Texas Oil Company, Raleigh, 
N. C 


given 


Oil, by N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Winder supplies, by Universal 
Winding Company, Providence, R. 
I. 
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Shuttles, by J. H. Williams Company, 
Millbury, Mass. 

Supplies for spinning frame, by 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Com- 
pany, Bristol, R. I.; also the Dary 
Ring Traveler Company, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Dvestuffs for use in the dye labora- 
tory, by E. I- DuPont Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; John Campbell & 
Co. New York City: General Dvye- 
stuffs Company, Charlotte. N. C.: 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Passaic, 
N. J.. and Greensboro, N. C.: Ciba 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.; Jac- 

ques Wolf & Co. Passaic, N. J.; 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Providence. 
R. LL: Rohm & Haas Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Sandoz Chemi- 
cal Company, New York Uity; 
Borne, Secrymser Company, New 
York City: Kem Products Com- 
pany, Rahway, N. J.; American 
Dyewood Company, New York 
City; American Rapidase Company, 
New York City: Vietor G. Bloede 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; Corn 
Products Refining Company, New 
York City: Stein, Hall & Co., New 
York City; Kali Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Fieischmann Company, Cincinnal|, 
Ohio; J. B. Ford Company, Wvyan- 
dotte, Mich.; National Oil Producis 
Company, Harrison, N. J.: W. F. 
Fanecourt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa-; 
Neutrasol Products Corporation, 
New York City; E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlass Re- 
finery, Newark, N. J.; Quaker City 
Chemical Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Slight Decline in Cotton’s 
Condition 


Washington, D. C.—A cotton crop 
of 15,368,000 equivalent 500 pound 
hales this year is indicated by the 
condition of the crop on July 16, 
which was 70.7 per cent of a normal, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 6. C 
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nounced. A crop of*15,635,000 bales 
was forecast from the July { condi- 
tion of 75.4 per cent. Last years 
crop was 16,103,679 bales. 

Should developments during the 
remainder of the season be as fav- 
orable as during 1921, 22 and 22 
about 13,476,000 bales might be ex- 
pected, the department announced, 
but if developments are as favor- 
able as during 1924 and 1925, about! 
16,628,000 might result. 

Indications are that the acre pro- 
duction will be 155.8 pounds ecm- 
pared with a forecast of 1583 pounds 
from July 1 conditions. 

The condition of the 
States follows: 

Virginia 71 per cent of a normal; 
North Carolina 68: South Carolm. 
55: Georgia 61: Florida 80: Missourm 
79: Tennessee 71; Alabama 71; Mis- 
sissippi 70: Louisiana 71; Texas 73; 
Oklahoma 78: Arkansas 72; New 
Mexico 84: Arizonia 89: California 
99: all other States 73! lower Cali- 
fornia. 102. 


crop by 


Committees for Southern 
Textile Show 


Greenville, S. C.—An organization 
of committees representing every 
phase of the Southern Textile Ex- 
position has been formed with some 
of the best known textile men in 
the South as members of the com- 
mittees. Work on the plans for the 
seventh exposition has begun with a 
vim, every member of the commit- 
tees entering into the task with 
great enthusiasm, 

The committees are the advisory, 
automobile, conventions, entertain- 
ment, exhibitors, flance, furniture, 
visitors, reservations and the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the mill 
executives’ club room. It is a gi- 
gantic task to prepare for this great 
show and one that will require 
weeks of hard work before every- 
thing will be in readiness for the 


opening of the big doors of Textile 
Hall for the week on the exposilion, 
November ist to 6th, inclusive. 


No detail of the show has been 
overlooked in planning the organi- 
zation that will be responsible for 
the success of the enterprise. Pre- 
vious experience of the local textile 
men in conducting these textile 
expositions have proven invaluable 
and the ability with which they 
have handled the job can best be 
measured by the remarkable growth 
of the expositions each year. The 
Southern exposition now rivals that 
of Boston that has been an institu- 
iion in new England for many years. 

There are, perhaps, few events in 
the city that can equal in import- 
ance the textile exposition. During 
the week the show is in progress 
thexe are approximately 25,000 visi- 
tors ‘in the city from every textile 
center in the South. Greenville is 
given a vast amount of favorable 
publicity because of the fact thal 
it is the home of the Southern ex- 
position. Many of the men whose 
names appear on the 1926 list of 
committees were among the pilo- 
neers whd had the courage to 
launch the first Southern exposition 
and have given freely of their fime 
and mroney to make the show a suc- 
cess as an annual event, 

Advisory—Milton G. Smith, chair- 
man: David Clark, A. H. Cottingham, 
M. ©. Alexander, T. A. Sizemore, H. 
A. Ligon, W. P. Hamrick, 8S. M. Beat- 
tie, W. P. Porcher, H. R. Fitzgerald, 
W. R. C. Smith, V. E. Carroll, C. 
Randolph Bennett. 

Automobile — Guy Foster, chair- 
man; A. D. Oliphant, Jas. A. Greer, 

Entertainment —S. R. Zimmer- 
man, chairman: Calloway Mims, 
Floyd Hughes, Harold C. Smith, A. 
D. L. Barksdale. 

Exhibitors. — 
chairman, W. P. 
Woodward. 


Finance.—D. L. 


John L. Graves, 
Vaughan. Walter 


Norris. chairman: 
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Lee ©. Harris, Thos. L. Inglesby. 
Furniture.—Fred Graham, chair- 
man: L. M. McBee, Jr., J. Mac Rabb. 
Visitors.—W. Lindsay Wilson, Du- 
Pont Guerry, G. P. Patterson. 
Reservations. — J. H. Spencer, 
chairman: Hampton Smith, Jas. Me- 
Cahe. - 


Will Visit Local 
Cotton Mills 


The textile plants of Greenville 
will be visited by a party of’ 125 
business men from Arkansas on 
September 6, according to informa- 
lion received by the Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Camden. 
Ark. The visitors will be represen- 
latives not only of Camden but also 
of the entire portion of Southern 
Arkansas. 

Plans for the entertainment of 
the visifors are already under wavy 
and president W. H. Beattie of the 
Chamber of Commerce expects to 
name a committee to handle the de- 
fails of the visit. 


Plans to Open Shop in 
Spartanburg Soon 


Spartanburg, S. C—G. A. Strom- 
bom, who has been for 23 years 
foreman of a division of the Saco- 
Lowell company, of Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., will open a shop for 
the manufacture arid repair of card 
and picker screens, slasher drums. 
(drying ‘cans and tin evylinders for 
spinning frames in Spartanburg 
aquring August, he announced. As 
far as can be learned, this will be 
the only shop of the kind in the 
South. 

Mr. Strombom plans to start his 
shop on a small scale, getting into 
full operation by October 1. He will 
enlarge his plant as soon as the de- 
mand justifies he said. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL HB. WALLACK, Southern Agent, Greenville, & C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Chariotie, N. C 
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Textile Institute is 
Organized 


(Continued from Page 5) 


te, notice of the same to be given 
at least 30 days before the meeting. 
A meeting of the board of directors 
shall be held immediately following 
the annual meeting. 

Special meetings of the Institute 
and meetings of the board of direc- 
tors, may be called by the president 
and shall be ealled by the presi- 
dent or secretary upon the request 
of 20 members of the Institute, or 
eight members of the board of di- 
rectors. Notice of a meeting so call- 
ed shall be sent at least 10 days be- 
fore such meeting. 


Article 9. 


The articles of association may be 
amended at any annual or special 
meeting of the Institute by a major- 
ity vote of members present or 
represented, provided notice of in- 
tention to offer the amendment with 
a copy thereof is mailed to each 
member at least 30 days before said 
meeting. 

Board of Directors. 


The following men have been 
elected to serve as a board of direc- 
tors of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
until the first annual meeting of the 
organization in October: 

Robert Amory, J. A. Atwood, N. F. 
Ayer, Howard Baetjer, Harry L. 
Bailey, Bertram H. Borden, William 
L.. S. Brayton, C. S. Broughton, Mor- 
gan Butler, Cason J. 


Callaway, L. 
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W. Clark, Julius Cone, Sidney Coop- 
er, Stuart W. Cramer, A. M. Dixon, 
W. A. Evins, H. R. Fitzgerald, B. E. 
Geer, William Galliland, R. H. L. 
Goodard, B. B. James P. 
Gossett, Erwin F. Green, George 8. 
Harris, Charles Hill, Franklin W. 
Holmes, Allen F. Johnson, John A. 
Law, Russell H. Leonard Henry F. 
Lippitt, Alex Long, Edward Lover- 
ing, J. M. Marchant, W. B. MacColl, 
KF. H. MeDevitt, J. A. MeGregor, C. 
R. Miller, G. H. Milliken, V. M. Mont- 
gomery, J. E. Osborn, William Pep- 
perell, C. T. Plunkett, Lee Rodman, 


(crossett, 


J. C. Self, E. E. Smythe, George 
Spofford, Kenneth Tanner, Ward 


Thoron, W. J. Vereen, Charles Wal- 
cott, Harry T. Whitin, J. B. Wood- 


side, 
Executive Committee. 


The following 16 men will serve 
at the executive committee of the 
Cotton-Texitie Institute until the 
first annual meeting next October. 
The list includes the 10 men which 
framed the original plan for the in- 
stitute: 


Robert. Amory, Stuart W. Cramer, 
W. A. Erwin, H. R. Fitzgerald, B. E. 
Geer, B .B. Gossett, Edwin F. 
Greene, George 8S. Harris, John A. 
Law, Russell H. Leonard, Henry F. 
Lippitt, W. B. MacColl, G. H. Milh- 
ken, Ward Thoron, W. J. Vereen. 


Committee Makes Statement. 


A statement given out by the exe- 


cutive committee, following its 
meeting, said: 
“Leaders of. the industry have 


agreed that cooperation is, perhaps, 
its greatest need. Lack of coopera- 
tion, they declare, has lead in the 
past, to fatal price disorganization 
and cutthroat competition. The fact 
that cotton manufacturing is car- 
ried on by a great number of small 
disconnected units throughout the 
nation—there being 2,000 mills—is 
given as one of the causes of the 
lack of cooperation in the past. 

“The diversity in the character 
and uses of the product in these 
mills, which are located in 17 States. 
is believed greater than in any other 
manufacturing industry, and this 
situation is regarded as another ex- 
planation of the absence of united 
action. 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 

Market conditions remain un- 
changed. The constant fluetuation 
of the cotton market has apparen!!y 
heen responsible for inquiries not 
materializing into orders. 

Buyers ideas of prices are based 
on a materially lower level than the 
present range of prices. Spinners’ 
prices are firm, and in many in- 
stances at an advance over former 
levels. It is noticed that curtailment 
is evidenced by the scarcity of cer- 
tain numbers of varn, and the dif- 
ficulty in securing deliveries’ even 
at a price. 

The government report shows that 
June cotton spinning was the lowest 
in six months, and materially less 
than for the same period for 1925, 
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which goes to show that curtailment 
has been more effective than has 
been previously credited. 

Indications are that the period of 
depression has about past, and with- 
in a short time it is reasonabie to 
expect a normal demand for yarn, 
and other cotton goods. In the ab- 
sence of any stocks anything ap- 
proaching a normal demand will 
create a strong market, as the situa- 
tion is potentially stronger than for 
some time past. 


World Meet on Cotton 
Lengths 


Invitations to an international con- 
ference on the proposed establish- 
ment of universal staple standards 
for cotton were sent by Secretary 


Jardine, of the Department of Agri- 


culture, fo European cotton associa- 
lions and exchanges who already are 
parties to agreements on universal 
standards for grade. 

Secretary Jardine has tentatively 
set August 10 as the date of the con- 
ference, the place to he at the 
American Embassy at. London. No 
acceptances by the European repre- 
sentatives of the European associa- 
Lions and exchanges have already 
indicated informally their wiliimge- 
ness to meet on the question of 
staple standards. 

Department officials declared tha! 
the establishment of universal stap'e 
standards would facilitate the mar- 
keling of the crop, tend to make 
quotations more comparable, and 
make export statistics more reliabie. 


Have You Dobby Looms: 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


Let us help you get started. The running of our own weave 
plants on fancies enables us to offer valuable assistance to 
mills anxious to participate in the increased profits afforded by 
Rayon. 


It is not necessary to buy expensive winding machinery. 


We are 


prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in all forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


HAZLETON — 


DORRANCETON 


NANTICOKE, PA. 
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Need 500,000 Spindles 


Yearly for Replacement 


are required each year to re- 
place old equipment in cotton mills 
of the South, according to the esti- 


mate made hy Edwin Howard. 
Southern agent for three of the 
largest companies in the nation 


manufacturing cotton mill machin- 
ery. 

Mr. Howard, who has devoted the 
greater part of his life to a study of 
the textile industry and the bulk of 
that in the South, says that depre- 
ciation is variously estimated at 
from 2% to 5 per cent. However, 
he estimates depreciation at 3 per 


eent and using this basis on the 
seventeen million spindles in the 
South, he finds that approximately 


half a million have fo be replaced 
each year. 
Mr. Howard made public this in- 


formation in an interview dealing 
with mill extension. m the South 


While declaring that the number of 
new mills constructed has been 
comparatively small, he pointed out 
fhat the natural depreciation has 
caused the annual expenditure of 
thousands of dollars for mill ma- 
chinery, 

ln addition to the damage to anv 
mill machinery from wear and tear. 
Vr. Howard savs that such of this 
machinery becomes obsolete in the 
course of the years and has to be 
replaced with more modern equip- 
ment. Machinery depreciates not so 
much from wear and tear as from 
the progress of invention, Mr. How- 
ard declares. Many machines which 
are 40 years old are still running 
and are able to perform their origi- 
nal duties, but are scarcely able to 
compete with machinery of the 
present day. 

“Cotton machinery builders are 
not clamoring for a lot of new mills 
to be built under present condi- 
lions,” Mr. Howard said, “but shoula 
existing mills having old or obsolete 
machinery decide to follow a system 
of revamping to place themselves 
nearer in line with more modern 
mills, the machinery builders would 
have a healthy amount of business 
and the entire industry would profit 
thereby.” 

During the past 20 years much 
attention has been given to the de- 
sign and construction of machinery, 
fo the end that better results are 
obtained in the mill and that the 
plants are more economically oper- 
ated, Mr. Howard said. 

“The aggregate of even all the 
Ininor improvements in cotton ma- 
chinery in the last 20 years amounts 
to a great deal and are of vast im- 
portance in the economical opera- 
tion of the mills. Features like large 
rings long traverse, tape drive, indi- 
vidual motors, high roll speeds, 
packages, and many others are. of 
great importance to any mill when 
competition is elose.” 

Many mills have as yet failed to 
take advantage of the modern meth- 
ods and machinery available and 
have clung to their obsolete meth- 
ods, Mr. Howard continued. Many 
mills are operating by machinery of 
an obsolete type, resulting in low 


production and corresponding high 
eost. This leads Mr. Howard to 
make the inquiry: 

“At the present 
admitted that there is a productive 
capacity in our mills in exeess of 
requirements and many of the 
built mills ready to run nights, 
not reasonable to suppose that in 
the main mills which can survive 
are those with the most modern and 
economical es best fitted to 
give minimum cost for highest pro- 
duction. Why should not many. mills 
al this time take advantage of what 
can be gained by modernizing their 
plants?’ 


lime, 


hest 
if is 


Continuing to retrace the progress 
of the textile industry in the past 
half a century, Mr. Howard said: 

During the past 100 years Ameri- 
can mventive genius has contribut- 
ed toward the development of cot- 
fon machinery, and while prior to 
that time the gradual development 
in the art of cotton manufacturing 
would be an interesting chapter, if 
is only since-about 1830 that cotton 

“The building of cotton machinery 
is a business that requires as much 
business aeumen as does any other 
line of legitimate business, because 
so little of the process is standard- 


ized. There are many questions to 
he considered, such as the laws of 
mechanics, the patent feature to 


protect the manufacturer, the finish 
of the machine to compare favora- 
bly with competition, and the mar- 
ket for the machine, which latter is 
really of srtict consideration. 

“Within the last thirty years tex- 
tile machinery has come to be built 
with almost the precision and accu- 
racy of machine tolls, vet, however. 
Strange it may seem, few new prin- 
ciples have been introduced in the 
art of cotton manufacturing in the 
last 100 years. The shuttle is still 
used in the loom, the cotton is stil! 
drawn by rolls, and the card stil! 
delivers the fibre in only a semi- 
parallel condition. Nevertheless, a 
multitude of improvements in meth- 
ods and processes have been made. 
machinery began to be built that in 
any way resembled modern 
mill equipment. 

Prior to about 100 years ago the 
industry was confined largely to 
England and cotton machinery de- 
veloped up to that time was com- 
paratively crude and probably re- 
quired ten times as many operatives 
per given unit as the modern, 
ent day equipment. Today we have 
the advantage of remarkable im- 
provements in machinery as to re- 
finements, speeds, etc.. so that we 
operate on the average at the rate 
of approximately 125 spindles per 
operative. 

American machinery manufactur- 


cotton 


pres- 


ers, it will be admitted, generally 
speaking, have surpassed the for- 
eign manufacturers and as a result 


practically all imports of foreign 
cotton machinery are now eliminat- 
ed, all American machinery being 
designed and built with the idea in 
mind of eliminating manual 
and making the operative 
from skill and training. 


labor 
do more 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knitting and weaving is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


Automatic 
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Manufacture Fancy Goods 


This is the tenth of a series of 
articles on the manufacture of fancy 
goods. The next will appear in an 
early isstie.—Editor. 


Faney designs in cotion fabrics 
formed on the principle of combina- 
ion, with both the warp and the 
filling varns the same color, cover 
a considerable range of loom pro- 
ductions in fancy goods mills. 


Dress goods, mantle cloths and al- 
mos! ar endless array of other 
classes of cotton fabrics can be wov- 
en with two or more distinct types 
of weaves, If properly almalgamat- 
ed: for when a twill, a diamond. a 
herrmg bone, a basket, a tricot. a 
rib, a hairline or any of the smal! 
figures. are woven in combination. 
the plan of c¢rossing in each pro- 
duces a different stvle of texture and 
puts the cloth in the fancy goods 
class. But the co-mixtures cannot 
be haphazardiy made. Judgment! 
has to be exercised in the selection 
of the weaves and in the method of 
aligning them, otherwise there will 
he ridges and untrue places all along 
the lines where the different weaves 
join in the fabric. We have seen 
weave combinations so carelessiv 
laid ont that a‘ visible line showed 
like a thread out where the cross- 
ings joined. Someone in the miil 
must have the necessary qualifica- 


tions to select and arrange. the 


weaves intended for use together 
with a view of giving artisticness 
and correctness to the fabric. The 
large corporation will have its de- 
signer for this work but in many a 
mill of average size the someone 
who will have to do the selecting 
and combining will be the boss 
weaver. That is why the overseer 
of weaving im a mill running on 
fancy goods must be manvy-sided. 
His versatileness should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to qualify him as a 
capable weaver, loom fixer and de- 
signer as well as a manager of help. 


The Three Types of Overseers. 


From the point of efficiency there 
are three types of overseers of weav- 
ing and the success of a fancy goods 
mill depends more on the type of 
man if has than is generally suppos- 
ed. One type is the overseer whop 
began his eareer as harness cleaner 
and worked up through all of the 
grades such as loom fixing, and sec- 
ond hand, pattern weaver and per- 
haps assistant designer, to the posi- 
‘ion of overseer. Another type is 
the man who obtained his instruc- 
tion in one of the technical colleges 
and perhaps before he did that he 
had good schooling. The third type 
is the man who neither worked up 
through the grades during years of 
foil nor attended a technical train- 
ing school, but has in someway be- 


come an overseer. I have met sucb 
men. One was the son of the larges! 
stockholder. It has been our ex- 
perience that the mill that gets the 
man of the first type, who has 
qualified as a loom fixer to become 
an overseer, designing and related 
processes, that can be assured of 
efficiency in its weaving depariment. 
And likewise the mill that gets the 
co'lege man who has been trained 
in the different branches of fancy 
weaving in the technical schools can 
be assured of efficiency in its weav- 
department, It is the mill that gets 
the man who has neither worked up 
io overseer through vears of labor 
and study nor received expert 
training in the textile colleges that 
is likely to be handicapped in its 
weaving department through incom- 
petency. During the war we were 
with a division in which. the com- 
manding officer of one regiment 
recommended old and trained soldi- 
ers for noncommissioned officers as 
far as conditions permitted. 


The commanding officer of an- 
other regiment sought out and ap- 
pointed college trained men as non- 
commissioned officers although they 
had had no military experience like 
the old soldiers Both regiments 
made fine records overseas. It was 


‘those regiments in which most of 


the non-commissioned officers had 
never heen regular soldiers or cdl- 


lége men that did not do so well. The 
first regiment got men who knew 
how to do things efficientiv because 
of the proficiency and judgement 
they acquired college. It is juat 
ihat way im the mill. Both the self- 
made overseer and the textile schoo! 
overseer will get the rest!ts 

It is the man who has had neither 
the struggle of working up to the 
grade of overseer or the Lraining as 
in a technical institution that can- 
not get results. 


Fancy Looms Needed for Weaving 
Combined Patterns. 


Although some of the simpler 
forms of combinations can be work- 
ed out for plain looms, the standard 
types of faney looms are essential! 
for weaving designs composed of 
combinations of weaves. A _ three 
leaf twill is readily produced with 
ihree cams on a plain loom but if 
the pattern calls for a basket weave 
or some other form of weave along- 
side of the twill a pattern chain 
with its corresponding jacks anil 
harnesses will be needed. And only 
a fancy loom is furnished with an 
equipment of this sort. Many of the 
twills and similar weaves when 
combined can be reduced in harness 
movement by drafting bul as a rule 
the conditions are such that more 
harnesses are required for the in- 

(Continued on Page 27) 


#H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


INVESTIGATE THF MERI!S OF , 
OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 


Revolving Flat Card 


Containing many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematically 
correct at all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other 
features worthy of your investigation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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Address of J. S Cothran of Link-Belt Co 


In the discussion of a subject of 
this kind, which is more or less a 
‘echnical one, the difficulty is not 
..» much in deseribing the means by 
which power may be transmitted 
hut in doing it in a way that may be 
interesting to those of you who have 
no problems of this kind to solve 
and who are interested only in so far 
4s the final results to you may be 
coneerned. 

Energy, foree or “power travels in 
, straight line, if unopposed, but is 
of littl value to mankind unless 
-ome means may be employed by 
which this foree may be transform- 
ed into rotary motion. 

The energy of steam in the cylin- 
Jer of an engine forces the piston 
na straight line travel. The con- 
necting rod and crank transform if 
into the rotary motion of the main 
shaft and fly-wheel from whence it 
may be transmitted by means of 
helting, or ropes, and shafting to the 
various machines m a manufactur- 
ing plant, each one making use of 
(his rotary motion. 

The force of steam in the steam 
‘turbine is directed through suitable 
nozzles against the buckets in the 
rotor, or revolving element. Here 
again we see straight line iorce 
converted into rotary motion and 
this rotary motion serves to gen- 
erate the eleetric current. Wires 
are used for conveying this current 
fo various parts of the manufac- 
luring plant and at the end of these 
wires a motor is placed, the sole 
purpose of which is to convert the 
straight line force of the electric 
current into rotary motion. 

And so we proceed throughout the 
entire plant whether mechanical or 
electrical drive is employed. 

The speed of the driven machine 
is not always the same as that of 
the driver. Frequently less, though 
often greater. When a steam engine 
is used as the prime mover, the 
speed of 80 to 150 R.P.M. is less than 
that of the main line shaft which 
ordinarily runs about 300 R.P.M. In 
the case of a steam turbine the 
speed would be around 3600 R.P.M. 
Motors operating at 1200 to 1800 R. 
P.M. are generally used and it is 
often necessary to reduce the speed 
on the main shaft of the driven ma- 
chine. By fhe simple matter of pro- 
portion in designing the sizes of 
driver and driven wheels, the prop- 


er resultant driven speed is accomp- 
lished. 


Right here is where the silent 
chain drive steps in and furnishes 
the most satisfactory and economi- 
cal methed of power transmission. 

The complete silent chain drive 
consists of two gear wheels and a 
strand of endless steel chain. The 
teeth in the wheels are accurately 
eut, to the thousandth of an inch, 
and the teeth in the chain are just 
a8 accurately made. Only by this 
extreme accuracy ean efficient 
Operation and long life of the drive 
be obtained. The action of-the chain 
on the wheels is positive, there 
being absolutely no slip, the instal- 
lation flexible, being adaptable to 
almost any condition, andthe ef- 
ficiency greater than any other 
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Power Transmision 


. before Charlotte Rotary Club- 


form of power transmission. It is 
as positive as a gear, flexible as a 
belt and more efficient than either 

The essential dimensions of a 
sijent chain are the pitch, width and 
lenth. The pilch being the distance 
between two adjacent joints. The 
other dimensions being obvious. 

Silent chain drives may be obtain- 
ed in practically any size from frac- 
tional horsepower up. If more than 
200 H.P. is to be transmitted, the 
chain is usually furnished in two 
or more strands, as better construc- 
tion of the chains is assured. 

The extreme care, attention and 
accuracy, employed by the Link- 
Belt Company in the manufacture of 
these drives, would be a revelatien 
to anyone unfamiliar with the 
methods of this Company. A sample 
of each shipment of steel is care- 
fully analyzed to guard against any 
defects, chemical and _ physical. 
During the process of manufacture, 
the chain undergoes thirty-two in- 
spections before it finally passes to 
the shipping department. It is as 
nearly perfect as human ingenuity, 
expert workmanship, modern equip- 
ment and the finest of materials can 
make it. This applies not only to 
the tiny %-inch. pitch by %-inch 
wide size of the fraction of a horsé- 
power but to the massive 2%-inch 
pitch by 24 inches wide chains, 
transmitting 500-H.P. or more. 

The Link-Belt Company employs 
a corps of experts who are con- 


stantly on the lookout for better 
methods of manufacture and de- 
sign. They are never satisfied, but 


labor constantly for the 
ment of their product. 


improve- 
Its salesmen 


are experts also in their line and 
any recommendation which they 


might make in connection with the 
installation of a chain drive is bas- 
ed upon their judgment, backed up 
by experience of actual operating 
conditions. 

The company does not claim that 
silent chain drives are a panacea for 
all power transmission ills. They 
are not adaptable to every codition 
and its engineers would not hesitate 
one minute, to turn down a propo- 
sition where conditions do not justi- 
fy the installation of a silent chain 
drive. 

The company welcomes inquiries 
at all times and wil give its best 
advice on all matters pertaining to 
this subject. 


June Cotton Stocks Lower. 


Stocks of American cotton on 
June 25 amounted to 583,000 bales, 
against 611,000 bales on May 28, and 


561.000 bales on June 25, 1925. 
Ameriean cotton afloat for Brit- 


ish ports on June 25 amounted to 
61,000 bales, against 90,000 bales on 
May 28, nad 16,000 bales on June 25, 
1925. 

Stocks of all cotton on June 25 
amounted to 937,000 bales, against 
946.000 bales on May 28, and 107,000 
bales on June 25, 1925. 

Cotton of all kinds afloat for Brit- 
ports on June 25 amounted to 170,- 
000 bales, against 187,000 bales on 
May 28, and 132,000 bales on June 25, 


Established 1868 


America leads the world in the manufacture of tex- 
tile machinery. 


American brains and ingenuity have developed ma- 
chinery in all the textile branches 
superiority now generally recognized. 


to the point of 


Ways and means for high quantity production and 
therefore lowered cost and price have been perfected. 


B. S. Roy & Son Company, established in 1868, is 
proud of its contribution of machinery to the textile 
industry of nearly sixty years. Since the early inven- 
tions of its founders it has been the constant aim of 
this organization to improve and p-rfect grinding ma- 
chinery and to lower its cost of making without sacri- 


ficing the highest quality. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Worcester, Mass. 


ll 


THE NEW EDITION 
of 
D. A. TOMPKINS’ 


Cotton Mill Processes 
and Calculations 


Is Now Ready 


“Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations” is an ele- 
mentary text book for the use of textile schools and 
for home study, and has long been recognized as a 


standard text book covering the manufacture of 
cotton. 


This third edition has been completely revised and 


brought up to date, is illustrated throughout, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Your order will receive prompt attention. 
Price $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Speed of Beaters on Pickers. 


Editor: 
As I understand that mill men in 
general are reducing the speed of 


the beaters on pickers, etc., will some 
other carders advise their experi- 
ence on this? Viz: what is consid- 
ered the best speed of beaters at the 
present time. Carder. 


Siandard Weight of Bands. 
Editor: 


Whal is considered the standard 
weight of spindle bands for spinning 


fames? Questions. 
Hand of Speeder. 
What is the general rule for as- 


certaining the hand of a speeder on 
most any textile machine? 
Dunno. 
Space Allowed for Alleys. 


Editor: 

What is considered a sufficient or 
fairly liberal alley room belween 
roving, spinning and twisting 


frames? New Mill. 


Setting Metallic Rolls. 
Editor: 


We use. self-weighted metallic 
rollers in our spinning, and we also 
use 1%” eotton. How close should 
we set our rollers to make the best 
varn? Experience. 


Roll Settings. 


Editor: 


I noticed in vour last weeks issue, 
a reply to one of your readers as to 
how top rolls should be set on spin- 
nine. 

I must take issue with your cor- 
respondent in that he advises setting 
top rolls centerly over the steel roils- 

Even though it were possible to 
get a snug fit between the roll and 
cap-bar neb, I would not wish my 
rolis set over the center of the steel 
roll, but more to the front, giving 
me the advantage of getting the bite 
of my rolls more in line with my 
thread guide, which is no small ad- 
vantage, but the greater advantage 
in setting the rolls forward is in get- 
ling a smooth even drafl, which ts 
essential to good spinning. 

With rolls set centerly, we gel a 
rocking motion that is, the top roll 
wil lrock from front to back, and 
back to front center of the roll upon 
which it rides all the time, which 
gives us an uneven draft. 


various 


While | am writing: I noticed in 
a recent issue an arzument for half 
numbers in travelers, These brothers 
in inequity ean get anything they 
need by asking for it. Mun and boy 
| have used half numbers in tiavel- 
ers for thirty years, and my traveler 
man says they are available to any 
one who wants them. O. &. 

Lay-out on Spinning Frames. 


Editor: 


Will some of the overseers oft 
spinning please tell me how their 
spinning frame for 30s wouid be lin- 
8-inch traverse, with front roll run- 
ning 125 turns per minute on 30s 
warp yarn. A recent article m the 
Bulletin on the cost of running old 
machinery states that a modern 
sinning frame for 30s would be lined 
ed up that way and we should get 25 


per cent more production. Let us 
hear from those who are running 
their front rolis 124 r. p. m. on 30s, 


with 2 inch ring and 8 inch traverse. 
Show Me. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 

Responding {fo Spinner’s inquiry 
regarding what is the best form of 
i thread guide wire to use on spin- 
ning frames, will say this is a very 
sensible and timely question, be- 
cause there. are so many differen! 
kinds of thread guide wires in use. 

In use nowadays there are the fol- 
lowing different thread guide wires: 

|. Self threading with short kimk 
catcher. 

2. Over 
catchers. 

3. Under hanging with 
catchers. 

Without kink catchers. 

5. Porcelain. 

6. Enameled. 

7. No thread guides used at all. 

Above are given about all of the 
thread guide wires in use. 
The thread guide wire which is the 
most useful is the one which is self 
threading and which has a non-in- 


hanging with long kink 


long kink 


terfering short inside hanging kink’ 


‘atcher. 

A great deal more depends upon 
having the best and the easies! 
thread guide wire in use. Spinning 
costs more or less according to the 
labor involved. Labor involves mo- 
lions to be made by the worker. It 
(oes make a vast difference as to 
whether a worker has to make 30 
motions to piece up an end or to 
make only 20 motions. 

Although this is a facet, a great 
many mills are today paying for 
surplus or superfluous motions on 
account of having thread guide 
wires which involve the making of 
more motions than is necessary to 
plece up ‘ends, 
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Causes of Bad Spinning 


A series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest on this Subject 
Number Sixty-one 


There are so many things to consider when we have bad spinning that 
it is hard to decide just what to write, and many men will write on the 
same things. If we have the right kind of cotton to make our numbers and 
the roving is made right, then I think the first thing to consider is the 
condition of the spinning frames. We all know the frames should be in 
‘irst class shape. Thal is, you should have the frame properly lined and 
teveled and spindles set properly. You should see that rolls are correctly 
sel and that you have the right gears on the frames. Then you should 
see that frames are always in first class shape, properly oiled and cleaned. 

see that you have the right humidity in the room, a point that you 
should be very careful about. You will have to watch the little things that 
will dry out the humidity, such as open windows and doors. 

The room should be cleaned properly and floors swept right. 
use flaps and blow pipes, you may expect the room to be torn up. 

The most important thing to consider is the help. Sometimes we think 
that the work is running bad, but when we investigate we find that the 
help is responsible for it and again the overseer is responsible. We mus! 
watch the help at al! times to see that they are on the job, and see thai 
they do the cleaning in the right way. You will notice that the work runs 
worse on some days than on others. That is when spinners are cleaning 
up. You will have to have good help, traimed properly and: under the 
proper control if you want to turn your room right. The presence of the 
overseer in his room is very important. 

We should see that the numbers are right and thal we are using the 
right travelers for the numbers. We should see thal second hands and 
section men are on the job and keep up the work properly. See that thev 
look after rolls and cleaning and everything that is included in their work. 
I thmk if we watch these things, the spinning will run O. K. 

If I were to take charge of a spinning room, I would look into these 
matters and see that everything was right. I would also see that there was 
nothing wrong left on my hands, such as changed gears and so forth. 

Flapper. 


If you 


Number Sixty-two 


One of the most likely things to eause bad spinning is uneven numbers 
and variation in numbers. For instance, I have my travelers and twist for 
238 yarn and the roving is not weighing the same and the numbers are 
varying from 21s to 24s. There is no possible way to remedy it in the 
spinning room. When the card room has too short draft, it will cause 
bad spinning and you can’t overcome that in the spinning room. 

If you do not change travelers often enough bad work will result. If 
travelers are worn and sharp on the points, they will cause a lot of bad 
work. Not keeping the machines oiled and cleaned will also cause bad 
spinning There are two important things that should be looked after by 
the overseer himself. These are roll covering and spindle plumbings. I{ 
rolis are not properly covered with the right kind of material they wil! 
produce bad work. 

Another’ cause of bad work is worn rings and worn roller bar tips. If 
roller bar tips are worn and the rolls drop down, you can’t get the right 
draft and when an end drops down lower than another, you have uneven 
and thick and thin places in. the yarn. 

Steel rolls in bad condition will cause bad running spinning. If the 
humidity is not kept right, you will have trouble. Lack of humidity wil! 
make the work run bad and too much humidity will do the same thing. The 
remedy is to keep the humidity at the point where the work runs best. 

If the stock coming in from the card room is light it will cause bad 
running spinning. Poor cotton is another cause of trouble in spinning. If 
you ‘have everything set for a certain staple of cotton and then get some 
short cotton, it will cause your spinning to run bad. 

Spinner Bill, 


Number Sixty-three 


If I should take charge of a spinning room I would first eonsider the 
staple of cotton being used, and the number of yarn being made. Draf! 
‘hat is being used is a very considerable item towards good and bad running 
spinning- With a suitable draft and speed, spinning should run well. Bad 
settings on drawing and fly-frame rolls have a tendency to weaken the 
staple and causes some bad running spinning. Tensions being run too tight 
on fly-frames stretches and weakens roving, and causes bad running work. 
And worn out roving sticks will cause a hard pull and stretch the roving, 
and will cause bad running work. If the roving hasn't got sufficient twis! 
'o take care of these defects, broken sets will cause hard pulls and streteh 
the roving, which will also cause bad running work. 

Roving not being properly wiped will cause a hard pull and stretch 
the roving, if it hasn't the proper twist to take care of such. and will eause 
bad running spinning. The bottoms of the roving sticks being broken, 
battered and worn off to a stubby point, which makes hard pull, stretches 
the roving and will cause bad running work. Roving traverse not being 


= 
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properly set, hanging up, or making short strokes, quickly damages the 
rollers and will cause spinning to run bad. The top rollers not being 
properly set in line on top of steel roll, will affect the roller and cause 
bad running spinning. Roller bar tips being worn will cause very uneven 
setting of the roll, and will also cause very bad running spinning. Steel 
rolls being worn slick, too much twist in roving, and not the proper amount 
of weight on rolls to make the roving properly draft out, will not run very 
well. Saddles and rolls not being properly cleaned and oiled will cause 
very bad running spinning. Dry stands will cause hard pulls on steel rolls, 
and will cause bad running gears, and will cause spinning to run bad. 

Rollers not being properly covered, heavy seams in flannels, aiso in 
leather will cause very uneven places on roller, when running, and will 
caus bad running ends. Crooked steel rolls and levers too low, hitting on 
back-boards will cause bad work. Guide boards being too high, some being 
too low, and not properly adjusted to suit the number of the yarn which 
might be made; guide wires and spindles not being properly sel will cause 
much bad running work. Ring rails not being level cross-ways and long- 
ways give poor work. Rings being worn very bad, so that you can’t properly 
suit a traveler to it, for the number of yarn that might be made, rings 
without clearers, will allow the traveler to load with lint, and will also 
cause bad running work. Lay gears not properly suited for the yarn 
being made, which might be too fast or too slow for the number of yarn 
being made, and will be very hard to suit a traveler to same. 

Crooked and vibratiing spindles and worn out bobbins will cause very 
bad spinning. Spindle oil too heavy will gum up spindles and will cause 
had running ends. Spindle oil too light in short spindles will fly out and 
will not last long, and will also cause dry spindles which will cause bad 
running work. 

The use of blow pipes wil! cause bad spinning. Changing frames from 
a very coarse number of yarn to a fine number without changing the top 
roll, will cause work to run very bad. Bobbins that don’t run true will 
make spinning run bad, where it only has soft twist, such as filling hosiery 
and underwear yarns. 

And on some makes of spinning frames, the separator frequently being 
dropped back against the roller beam forms a burr on the end of the 
separator, which cuts down ends, and will cause work to run bad. A 
spinning room without a good humidifier system can never run well. Know- 
ing the conditions of a spinning room and what humidity suits best at 
various times of the year is very important, and will prevent much bad 
running spinning. 

Sparrow. 


Number Sixty-four 


If I should come in contact with bad running spinning the first place 
I would go to find the trouble would be in the cotton opening room, because 
ninety-nine times out of one hundred, that is the place we find our cause 
of bad running spinning. 

Of couse we all know that we have a hundred or more things that will 
cause bad spinning, but after all is said and done, we must by all means 
watch the things we call king cotton, and I am giving herewith the items 
that have caused me trouble in the spinning department. 

i. Unskilled labor, 2. not enough twist in the roving, 3. too much fwist 
in the roving, 4. mixed roving, 5. stretched roving, 6. cul roving, 7. temper- 
ature too high, 8. temperature too low, 9- improper humidity, 10. bad roving 
sticks, 14. bad roving sets, 12. shaky roving creels, 13. roving creels dirty, 
14, bad leather rolls, 15. dirty leather rolls, 16. dry leather rolls, 17. too 
much oil on the rolls, 18. steel rolls too dirty, 19. steel rolls set too wide, 
20. steel rolls set too close, 21. steel rolls necks worn out, 22. roving traverse 
not going the full stroke, 23. weight lever resting on creel board,24- stirrups 
not properly adjusted, 

25. Front and back saddles in bad shape, 26. mixed gears, 27. gears worn 
out, 28. the frames out of line and not level, 29. guide wires worn out, 30. 
guide wires out of set, 31. guide wires too high, 32- guide wires too iow, 
33. guide wires dirty, 34. spindles speed too high, 35. crooked spindles, 
36. spindles out of plumb, 37. spindle worn out, 38. bases worn out, 39. bol- 
sters worn out, 40. spindles needing oil, 41. spindle or bases railing too 
low, 42. slack bands, 43. bands mixed in size, 44. new rings, 45. old rings, 
46. Rings too large in diameter, 47. dirty rings and ring rails, 48. ring rails 
not level, 49. travelers incorrect in number for the counts to be made. 

50. Travelers needing to be changed, 51. oil on the travelers, 52. sepa- 
rators not properly adjusted, 53. separators dirty, 54. dirty spindle rails, 
55 dirty shipper rods, 56. dirty rockers, 57. lifting rods stuck up, 58. dirty 
floor, 59. dirty overhead, 60. bobbins in bad condition, 61. dirty top c!learers, 
62. top clearers in bad condition, 63, roving trumpets in poor shape. 64. dof- 
fers doffing too many sides on the spinner at once, 65. Too much roving 
running out on the spinner at once, 66. spinners sides not arranged proper- 
ly, 67. giving the spinner more sides than she can run, 68. oilers putting 
too much oil on machinery in general, 69. the machinery sfanding too long 
without operating, 70. the room not properly lighted, 71. day and night 
shifts are a big cause for bad spinning, 72. not enough twist in the yarn, 
73. yarn too light, 74. yarn too heavy, 75. scavenger rolls in bad condition, 
76. yarn building wrong on the bobbins. 

All the above troubles has been a great worry to me and I am longing 
to see the time come when we can become so specialized until we will not 
have so many. 


Student. 
(Continued on Page 16: 
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Dividends in Spartanburg 


We recently published a list of 
the July ist mill dividends in Soutn 
Carolina, and through error had 1! 
headed “Dividends in Greenville.” 

This has naturally aroused a pro- 
test from Spartanburg, as a very 
large portion of the dividends listed 
were paid by Spartanburg county 
milis. 


Textile School Entertains 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—The overseers, 


superintendents, and second hands 
of Saxon and Arcadia Mills were 
given a dinner Saturday in Ham- 


mond Hall by the Textile Industrial 
Institute. Approximately 40 men at- 
tended. President R- B. Burgess of 
the Textile Institute presided. The 
occasion was arranged for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a closer feei- 
ing among the school authorities and 
the mill Textile Industrial 
Institute work m the Saxon and Ar- 
cadia Mills a week and go to school 
a week, making money to pay for 
their education in this way. 


Estate of F. W. Poe 


Greenville, S. C.—Large blocks of 
stock in the F. W. Poe Manufactur- 
ing oCmpany, of this city, are be- 
queathed to the cehildren and 
grand-children of F. W. Poe, prom- 
iment cotton mill man, in his will 
which was filed here. 

The estate of Mr. Poe has not been 
appraised, therefore no estimate as 
to the amount of his estate can be 
made. The appraisers will be ap- 
pointed within the next few days. 


bosses. 


In the will which was made on 
June 22 of this year, Mr. Poe left 600 
shares of Poe mill stock to his 
daughter, Miss Eugenia. Maxwell 
Poe, Mrs. Harriett Poe Cogswell 
being named as trustee for her 
sister- At the end of the life-time 
of Miss Eugenia Maxwell Poe, the 
remainder of the amount is to be 
equally divided between Frank 
Winslow Poe, only son of F. W. Poe: 
Mrs. Cogswell, Mrs. Lucy Poe 
Sparkman and Mrs. Zaidee 
Brawley. 

To each of his grand-sons and 


grand-daughters living at the time 
of his death, Mr. Poe left 100 shares 
of Poe mill stock of the par value of 
$100 or a total value of $10,000. 

The sum of $5,000 was also left to 
his niece Jean Beverly Sloan: Eloise 
VY. Sloan, and Nan Sloan, nieces of 
Mr. Poe's deceased wife and to his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Cornelia S. Poe of 
Mobile, Ala. as trustee for Loule 
Anna Poe. 

The will first provides that all of 
the just debts of the deceased shall 
be paid and, after making the above 
hbequeasts, specifies that the remain- 


der of the estate shall be diveded 
equally among his four cehiidren, 
Frank Winslow Poe, Mrs. Harriett 


Poe Cogswell, Mrs. Lucy Poe Spark- 
man and Mrs. Zaidee Poe Brawley. 


Rayon Imports Show Big 
Increase 


Washington, D. C—Imports of 
rayon yarns, threads and filaments 


info the United States during the 
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first half of the present year amount- 
ed to 4,864,221 pounds, valued at $4.- 
741,047, an inerease of 2.344.044 
pounds over the 2,520,189 pounds 
valued at $2,812,958, reported for the 
corresponding period of 1925, ac- 
cording to figures received from the 
Department of Commerce. Rayon 
waste imports during the first half 
of this vear amounted to -2.063.149 
pounds, worth $838,854, as compared 
with 2,797,773 pounds, valued at 
762,575, during the correspoading 
part of last year. 

The June imports of rayon yarns, 
etc., totaled 857,912 pounds, valued 
at $795,588 pounds with 769,477 
pounds in May, and with 308,59z 
pounds in June, 1925. .During the 
current year, the June imports of 
[these commodities were larger than 
those of any month except March, 
when 1,239,552 pounds were import- 
ed. The June imports of rayon 
waste amounted to 208,859 pounds, 
as against 258,985 pounds in May. 

An outstanding feature of the 
June rmports of rayon yarns and 
threads was the fact that 403,673 
pounds of the total was received 
from Germany. This represents thea 
largest’s month's importations of 
rayon from any one country since 
the establishment of the industry. 

Since the beginning of 1925, Ger- 
man, Dutch and Italian shipmenis 
of rayon to the United States have 
shown marked advances, and to 
these advances is attributed largely 
the steady advance in the total im- 
ports of these commodities. Brit- 
ish shipments dwindled from 444,- 
00 pounds during the last half of 
last year to about 82,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first half of this year. 


Encouraging To Mill Men 


The High Point Enterprise is an- 
other paper that thinks there is 
nothing to this business of giving 
cotton balls and wearing cotton 
dresses to help the textile industry 
out of the hole. It compares the 
movement to the “buy-a-bale” flasco 
of some years ago. 

It gives a word of encouragement 
to the manufacturers, however. 
which we believe to be true.’ It is 
that the industry, basically, is sound, 
and that after this period of depres- 
sion, the business will be on a firm- 
er footing than ever before. The 
Enterprise says: 

“Possibly if should be heartening 
fo those mm the textile business who 
are making no progress now to re- 
member that the richest period of 
their lives followed unexpectedly 
hard on the heels of the ten cent 
and less cotton of the buy-a-hale 
days- Buying a bale had nothing to 
do with it and the cotton balls will 
have nothing to do with the develop- 
ment of better market conditions in 
the future. 

“In all probability, however, 
industry will find itself in very 
much better shape shortly now 
when the new crop. development 
permits the closing of the gap be- 
tween spot and future prices for 
the staple. The manufacturers of 
cotton have some problems to be 
worked out but the world still needs 
eotton and cotton goods enough to 
assure a strong foundation for the 
trade.”"—Gastonia Gazette. 


the 


The Textile Exposition 


Greenville should be justly proud 
that it is the home of the Southern 
Textile Exposition for it is the out- 
standing public event of the year 
in the world of textiles, upon which 
industry Greenville is so largely de- 
pendent. 

Reports indicate thal the 1926 ex- 
position will be the greatest ever. 
That is indeed excellent. Nothing 
can remain stationary. Evervihine 
that is human or is guided by the 
human~ hand or mind must eilher 
progress or go backward. There is 
no compromise. The Southern Ex- 
position ts progressing, enlargingand 
becoming more important. That is 
good for the organization and. for 
the “Textile Center of the South.” 

There will not be such an import- 
ant and difficult problem this vear 
as there ras been in years gone by. 
The inroad of visitors attending the 
exposition can now be cared for with 
comparative ease. Greenvilie now 
has adequate hotel facilities. That 
in itself is a municipal, commercia! 

nd eivie asset. There are plenty of 
bee a in the city ranging from as 
good as can be found any where, 
down to the third rate holsterics, 
Therefore the executives, wealthy 
men who are powers in the textile 
world as well as the laborers can be 
suitably accommodated. There are 
more theatres and places of amuse- 
ment in Greenville now than there 
were two years ago. The Greenviiie 
spirit has even improved. As a mal- 
ter of fact Greenville is a better city 
and we are sure that the visiting 
workers will be pleased and surpris- 
ed.—Greenville Daily Piedmont. 


Greer Man Granted Patent 


A thread cutting temple for looms, 
invented by N..W. Brannon, of 
Greer, 5. C., is among the new de- 
vices for which patents have been 
granted recently by the United 
States Patent office. Five claims 
appear for this patent, the first of 
which follows: 

In a thread cutting 
looms comprising a roll having 
means to engage the web of cloth 
and rotatable by relative movement 
between the cloth and the temple, a 
plurality of parallel toothed cutting 
disks rotatable by said roll and co- 
operating stationery cutting means 
closely fitting there between and 
presenting edges cooperating with 
the teeth of the respective cutting 
disks to sever the filling ends en- 
gaged thereby. 


David Clark Addresses 
Engineers Club 


David Clark addressed the Char- 
lotte Engineers Club, at their month- 
ly meeting last Monday, his subject 
being “Textile Conditions.” 

After he had described the Divi- 
sional Meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association and commented 
upon the failure to have satisfactory 
meetings of the Master Mechanics, 
the Charlotte Engineers Club voted 
to invite the Master Mechanics Divi- 
sion to have a joint meeting with 
them in October. A committee was 
appointed to handle the details of 
the meeting. 


temple for 
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Byron F. Card 


Columbia, 8. C. Byron Francis 
Card, superintendent of the Colum- 
bia Mills, died at his residence on 
Saluda avenue Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Card had been ill for only a 
short treme and his death came as a 
shock to many friends and associates 
in the city. 

Mr. Card was born September 24, 
1855, at Arctic, R. As a youth of 
len years he-entered the Interlaken 
Mill at Arkwright, R. I. From this 
time until Septentber 11, 1882, he 
worked in various capacities af 
mills in Jewett City, Conn,, Berkeley, 
R. L., Pawtucket, R. L, and Hopedale. 
Mass. In 1882 he was appoinied 
superintendent of the New Bedford 
Manufacturing Company, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. In 1888 and 1889 he de- 
signed and erected the two Howland 
mills at New Bedford. These two 
mills had a total of 80,000 spindles. 
He acted in the capacity of agent 
for fhe Howland interests until 1892 
when he designed and built the two 
Rotch Spinning Corporation mills at 
New Bedford. 

A few years later Mr. Card, then 
employed by the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., of Baltimore, 
Md., came to the South and worked 
at various milis of the company. 
Nine years ago he came to Columbia 
as superintendent of the Columbia 
Mills, one of the plants of the Moun! 
Vernon-Woodberry corporation. 

Mr. Card was a man of atrong 
character and had many friends 
both in Columbia and elsewhere. He 
was a capable director, and thos» 
who worked wtih him held him in 
high admiration. His friends will 
join with the relatives and family 
in mourning his loss, Mr. Cara was 
a 32nd degree Mason and a Shriner. 

Surviving Mr. Card are his widow, 


one brother. Fred W. Card, of 
Boston, Mass... and one sister, Mrs. 
Stutely Phillips of Albion, R. 1. 


Cotton Yarn Bought for Prison 
Industry. 


Washington, D, C—-The purehase 
of about 600,000,pounds of white cot- 
ton yarn at what it believes to be 
low prices prevailing at the presen! 
time, was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The yarn is to be 
used in the manufacture at the tex- 
tile mill at the Atlanta penitentiary 
of canvas to be furnished the Post 
Office and Navy departments during 
the fiseal vear 1927. 

It is said that the bidders fell thal 
the information should be withheld 
because of the possible effect upon 
their general business. 


Plan Large Chinese Mill. 


Shanghai, China. The largest 
weaving and dyeing mill in the 
Orient will be established in Shan- 


ghai under the control of Japanese 
capital, it is reported. Inahata Kaf- 
sutaro, president of the Osaka Cham- 
ber of Gommerce, is the origimator 
of the enterprise. Good water tests 
alt the Soochow Creek, Shanghai, will 
lead to fixing the plant on the river 
in the neighborhood of the Nagai 
Wata Kaisha Cotton Mill. 
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Large Southern Mill Corporations 


This lst 
corporations 


construction. 


gives the number of spindles owned by each of the mill 


that have 50,000 or more spindles, including those 


under 


It does not include spindles not located in the South. 


~Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 
’»—Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Columbus, Porterdale 
and Reynolds, Ga. 


3.—Avondale 
Ala., Sylacauga, Ala., and Pell City, Ala. 
4—Pacific Mills. Golumbia, S. C.. 
5.—Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. ¢ 

Erwin, 
6.—Consolidated Textile Corporation, Burlington, N. C., 


nore, 


Texas, 


Fayette, 
7.—West Point Manufacturing Company, Lanett, Ala., 
Ala., F 
8.—Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 8. C., Greer, S. 


Mills, Alexander City, Ala., Birmingham, Ala., Syca- 


and Lyman, Ss. C. 

, West Durham, N. C., and 
N. C 

Bonham, 
Lynchburg, Va. Henderson, Ky., La- 
and Pelham, Ga. 


Raleigh, N. C., 


Landaie, 
airfax,. Ala.. Riverview. Ala. and Shawmurf. Ala. 
C., Arlington, 


S. C.. and Walhalla, 8. C. 
9 —Cannon Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C., Kannapolis, N. C., 
and York, 3S. UC. 


10.—Monarch 


Millis. Umion, 8S. C.. and Lockhart. S. C. 


114.—Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia and High Shoals, N.C. 


i? England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 8. C. 


. LaGrange, Ga., and 


Hogansville, Ga. 


13.—-Woodside Cotton Mills Company, Greenville, S. C., 
Inn, 5. 
14. ~Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. 


ih —Carolina 


Fountain 
C.. and Simpsonville, 8. C. 

C., and Buffalo, C. 

Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., "Draper, N. C., 


_Leaksville. N. C.. and Fieldale, Va. 


i6.—Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Pacolet, 8S. C. 


and New Holland, Ga. 


17.—The Laneaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whitmire, 8S. C., 


Chester, S. C., 


and Rock Hill, S | 
.9—Mount Vernon- Woodbury Mills. Tallassee Ala... and Columbia, 


”) —Gabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 


and Concord, N, ¢ 


“4 Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Company, Chatlanooga, Tenn., and 
Piedmont, Ala. 


2—~Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Stark Mills. Hogansville, Ga.., 


and Tucapau, 8. C. 


25> Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C., Caroleen, N. C., and Cherokee 


Falls, 


S.C. 
_Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
°7 —Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


and Pineville, N. ¢ 


°8 —Washineton Mills Company, Fries, Va., and Mayodan, N. UC. 
°9 Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
50.—Wiseassett Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C. 


31.—Brandon 


Mills. Greenville, S. 


39 _ (Graniteville Manufacturing Company, Warrenville, 8. C., Vau- 


cluse, 


53.—Martel Mills, Inec., Egan, Ga., 
Lexington, S. C., 
34.—Borden Mills, Inc.. 


S .c.. and Graniteville, S. C. 


Asheville, N. C.. 
Batesburg, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Columbia, 8. € 
and Spartanburg, 8. C. 


35.—Clifton Manufacturing Company. Clifton, S. C. 


36.—Spartan 


Mills, Spartanburg, 58. C. 


37.—Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Be 
88.—Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

39.— Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 
40.—Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


41.—Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


42?,—-Grendel Mills. Greenwood, 5S. C. 


43.—Dwight Manufacturing Company, Alabama City, Ala. 
44.—Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, 8. C., and Liberty, 8S. C. 
45.—Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

46.—Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

7—F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 8. 
48.—Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 
49.—Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 
50.—Piedmont Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, 


t.—Durham 


Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C., and 


Mebane, N. C. 
o2.—Kendall Mills, Paw Creek. N. anil Rdgefield 5. 


53 —Eagle & 


Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


54.—Clinchfield Manufacturing Company, Marion, N. C. 


P, King Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 
56.—Columbus Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 
o7.—Belton Mills, Belton, 8. C. 
58.—Thomaston Cotton Mills. Thomaston, (ra. ; 
oY.—Highland Manufacturing Charlotte, N, and 
Rock Hill, C. 
60.—Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson. 8. “a 


(Continued on cae 22) 


467,440 
259,600 


237 daz 


234,048 


194,896 


{87,260 
187,000 
183,296 


161,672 
160,406 
160,000 


157,316 


153,920 
152,800 


142,266 
140,300 
159,608 


128,040 


119,616 
118,000 


117,968 
113,000 
108,672 
107,565 


105,788 
102,412 
102,016 
101,696 
190,000 

95,000 

93,000 


90,100 


89,694 
88,648 
86,800 
85.000 
82,408 
81,728 

77,028 
76.000 
75,126 
74,492 
74,008 
72,938 
71.000 
70,352 
70,200 
69,856 
69,412 


68,432 
66,368 
65,556 
65,520 
64,608 
63,840 
63,036 
62,880 


62,400 
62,272 
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From the Days 
of the High Wheel Bike- 


UCKED away in the heart of Maryland 
I is a factory that for half a century has 
been keeping in step with American in- 
dustrial progress. From the days of the “high 
wheeled bike” to the present era of de luxe 
motor cars, this factory has been producing 
‘quality products—products of the motive sort 
that have contributed much towards the pleas- 
ure and relaxation of all classes. 


Through successive steps, from the manufac- 
ture of the ancient, high wheeled bicycle, the 
pneumatic tired “two wheeler,” to the produc- 
tion of a present day quality motor car, this 
plant has used T. B. Wood’s Power Transmis- 
sion Appliances. 


Installed years and years ago, Wood’s Products 
are still performing efficiently and satisfactori- 
ly. And they will continue to perform in that 
manner, for Wood’s Power Transmission Appli- 
ances are built to endure. 


When you install Wood’s Cast lron Hangers and 
Pulleys you assure your factory a life time of 
dependable power transmission performance. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUTHERN SRANCH: 


Greenville, S.C. 


Makers of Power Transmission Appliances Since 1857 


Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
Flexible Couplings, Fric- 
tion Clutches and the U. G. 
Short Center Belt Contac- 
tor. 


| 
| 
< 
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For over Seventy-five Years we have 
been making the finest 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, TUBES and ROLLS 


We supply every size and style for practically every 
textile purpose. 


The best grade rock maple, or yellow birch, as pre- 
ferred, is used. We have two large Roughing Mills in 
Vermont and the lumber is thoroughly dried before ship- 
ping to Lowell for finishing. 


Careful workmanship ensures smooth running and 
long wearing qualities under severe strain. 


We are Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO., 


731 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Which shall it 
ber | 
looked at John, 


» & 


John looked at 
me. 


= 


Then the Purchasing Agent said, 
The Cup isGermy. The : 
Foreman said the men 


don t wanta shower bath. 


So they consulted the 
Works Manager and Presi- 


dent. Decided on PURO 


and were satistied ever after. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 13) 
Number Sixty-five 


This is a subject which covers a great deal of territory and one on 
which so much has been said and written that anything further will for the 
nost part be repetition. However, it is probably a fact that hearing and 
reading over and over the same simple causes of bad spinning causes us 
Lo look far afield for.the trouble when we encounter bad work. A number 
of small, simple things in the spinning room will cause the work to run 
had except when spinning conditions are very favorable and because of 
their simplicity are often overlooked. In other words, there may be certain 
ends on each frame that are continually coming down and in each case 
the cause may be different. In such cases, these ends can be found by 
examining the bobbins when the frames stop to doff and marking the ends 
where bobbins show by ridges that ends have been down several times 
during the doff. If warp wind is being used, the bobbins where ends have 
been down several times will be small. 


In naming the causes of bad spinning the roving bobbin comes first. 
When hard roving bobbins come to the spinning room, the roving will 
often be found to be stretched, and this Causes trouble in spinning. These 
hard bobbins can be caused by too much twist in roving, which in itself 
will result in bad spinning, or by use of wrong tension gear on speeders, 
variation in bobbin diameter, uneven weight of roving, wrong number of 
wraps of roving around presser foot and use of wrong lay gear. Run over 
laps on taper of bobbin are also a source of trouwble, as such laps get soft 
and spongy before they run off in the spinning creel and either stretch 
when-being pulled into the bite of back rolls, or break back in creel. 

Uneven drafting and resultant bad spinning is often caused by allowing 
roving to lay on top of spinning creels too long before using. When this 
happens roving will not only get dirty and covered with lint, but in warm, 
dry weather becomes soft and spongy. This makes spongy yarn and spin- 
ning ring will be too full, causing drag on traveler and often ring cut yarn. 

Rocking creels, split or broken steps, blunt skewers or skewers too 
ong, causing them to protrude through top of creels and drag on roving 
laying on creels are minor ‘but common troubles. Rough or vibrating rods 
will cause roving to stretch or break in creels. On frames equipped with 
trumpets battered or burred trumpets will chafe and lump the reving, 
causing ends to come down in front. Poorly adjusted trumpets will cause 
roving to run outside of boss and this makes short lengths of undrafted 
roving. 


This brings us to the rolls where quite a number of things have an 
effect on the running of the work. First, the roll setting, which of course 
varies with the staple of cotton used and the weighting of the rolls: rolls 
should be as close as possible not to cockle yarn. Worn or smooth flutes will 
cause uneven drafting, and scarred, battered or scratched flutes will cause 
licking up of ends. Accumulation of dirt in hottom of flutes and careless 
oiling of rolls or stands make thick and thin places in the yarn and conse- 
quent bad spinning. 


Vibration in draft rolls is another common cause of bad running work. 
This vibration is due to several things, among which are the following: 
dirty stands, lack of oil, stands out of line, worn studs in gear head, gears 
meshed too deep, gears mixed pitch or cult with wrong cutters and worn 
and broken teeth in gears. 


Top leather rolls that are not properly covered are also a source of 
much trouble. Hard or high seams cause faulty drafting and also cut down 
ends- Rolls with too much cushion, due to heavy skins and cloths,. also 
cause irregular draft, variation in diameter of bosses on same rolls 
necessarily produces slippages and resultant ‘bad work. Depressions in 
leather bosses made by roving traverse will cause uneven drafting, espec- 
ially when changing from a coarse to finer roving in creel. Considerable 
trouble results from top roll bearing wearing into cap-bar fingers. This 
will cause roll to drop and in many cases will throw top roll out of line 
with steel roll. 


Worn saddles, lack of oil on saddles and stirrups rubbing steel rolls will 
cause top roll to drag and jump and the same thing will result from worn 
lever screws by uneven weighting of rolls. Too much play end wise in 
leather rolls is also a source of trouble, as this often allows leather cot 
to run beyond the steel flutes, causing a ridge to form around leather rolls. 
After a time this roll may shift or be shoved to the other side then this 
ridge rides the flutes, holding the rest of the leather boss clear of the steel 
roll and causing uneven draft. 


On frames equipped with wooden thread boards, warped boards cause 
trouble as the wire thread guides cannot be set the right distance from the 
op of bobbins. This distance should be about 1% to 2 inches. If set much 
closer the yarn will drag on bobbin and also pull too hard on traveler when 
iraverse is at the top. If this distance is much over 2 inches, except on 
very large rings, it will cause excessive ballooning or heavy beating on 
separators, if the latter are used. Grooves worn in guide wires will cause 


broken ends as such grooves tend to hold twist back from the bite of rolls. 


When using separators, rough edges and burrs on side of blade caused by 
poor workmanship in machine shop and rough handiing in mill, also con- 
\ribute their part to keep the spinner on the jump. 

I have on several occasions greatly improved the running of spinning 
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hy stopping vibration of ring rails. This is usually caused by pulleys out 
of balanee, worn cylinder shafts or bearings, and crooked cylinders. Rails 
which traverse in jumps or jerks make uneven tension on the ends and the 
‘rouble is usually caused by chocked thimbles or erooked lifting rods. 
Rings of uneven temper or uneven thickness of case will wear one-sided, or 
hecome wavy in spots, causing travelers to wear out quickly and be thrown 
ff Cracked, nicked or scratched rings made by careless changing of travel- 
ers are a source of much trouble. It is aiso common practice to replace brok- 
on or worn rings with new rings. This gives trouble as the travelers which 
iun nicely on the old worn rings will be too heavy for the new rings. A 
complete frame should be changed at a time and old rings taken from such 
frame used for replacement when necessary. Worn spindle points, crooked 
«pindles, bolsters loose in bases and spindles mixed during overhauling 
will result in vibrating spindies. Along this line, the spindle bobbin should 
be mentioned. All bobbins should be carefully inspected before being used 
and tested on a true spindle and any that are not true, or with rough, 
unfinished tips, that fit at bottom of spindle but loose at top, or that sit 
Loo high or too low on spindle, should be thrown out, as these things will 
cause spinning to run bad. 


On Dand driven spindles, care should be exercised in selecting size of 
band to use, especially where whorls have band grooves worn in them. 
Bands should be sufficiently large to fill up such grooves, as a smal! band 
will result Im excessive slippage. On the average spinning frame bands 
should run about 100 to 110 to pound. 


There are numerous other things which have a decided bearing on the 
running of spinning, such as the training of spinners in handling bobbins, 
in piecing-up, cleaning frames and rolls, and in training oiler and 
banders, the system of oiling, the care exercised in oiling, the kind of oil 
used, ete. However, space is limited and I mention only those more com- 
monly met. | 


I wish to mention in closing that humidity plays a very important part 
n spinning. A spinning room may be in pear perfect physical condi- 
‘ion and yet without some way to control humidity, there will be periods 
of bad running. This is not only due to change in breaking strength of 
yarn under varying conditions, but to a difference in the build of the 
bobbins, the pull of the traveler, the attentuation of the roving and the 
band tension. A relative humidity of 68 is ideal for spinning, but we usually 
have to be satisfied with 62 or 63. Humidity of room should be kept as 
near this as possible, however, it is bad practice to sacrifice the efficiency 
of the help to maintaim this condition during hot weather by keeping al! 
(he windows closed, as the inefficient labor will cause the very thing you 
are trying to avoid. 

U-tell-er. 


— 


Number Sixty-six 


I haven't any idea of winning a prize in this contest, but wish to give 
some of my experiences when carding is running good but spinning is run- 
ning bad. 

‘I will start on the cleaning system. Spinners should keep the sides 
clean at all times. Dirty spinning will not run well. Dry top rolls will 
cause the ends to come down and dry spindles and stands will cause the 
same trouble. Loose cols on top rolls will make ends come down and fluted 
rolls caused from dry rolis will make spinning run bad. If a heavy cot and 
a light cot are used on the same top roll, spinning will run bad. 

If roving traverse runs too far to the end ends will come down. If 
‘oving skewers are battered on the bottom, the roving will’run tight and 
become stretched, making uneven yarn that runs bad. If {ravelers are too 
heavy or too light, uneven roving will result. When thick and thin places 
come through the rolls, ends will come down. Guide wires and spindles 
spindles that are out of set will cause ends to come down. ‘Too much oi! 
will cause top rolls to lap up ends, making bad rolls and spinners will pul 
‘nd back in and it will not run right. 


Now we come to the gears. When roller gears are worn, gears will 
jump and that makes ends come down. Using mixed travelers, some light 
and some heavy will make spinning run bad. The right weight travelers 
-or the yarn being made must be used to make good spinning. 

Bands should be tied on tight. Loose bands wil! cause slack yarn and 
il will run bad- Oil on the rings will cause travelers to run light and thal 
Wll make ends come down. When spinners are piecing up ends, if they 
run the yarn too high on bobbins, ends will run bad. 

Top and bottom rolls should be set to suit the stock being run. If nol, 
the spinning will run bad. Too much or not enough twist will make spin- 
ning run bad. Too much draft will also cause bad work. If spindle speed 
is too high, spinning will go bad. Too much air in the room, or the tempera- 
ture too hot or too cold, or lack of proper humidity will cause bad results. 

Now we come to saddles and stirrups. Worn sadles and stirrups run- 
ning against steel rolls will cause the ends to run bad. Worn roller bars 
will cause the same thing. Sometimes a bobbin will become damaged and 
lhe end will run bad if put on the spindle. If ring rails are out of line, 
ends will come down. When roving dries out on top of frames too long 
‘pinning will run bad, Worn travelers will cause spinning to go bad. 
lravelers should be changed every two weeks. 

Glad. 
(Continued on Page 24) 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 


to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “‘stretchy.”’ 


And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
“SPIN-TWIST”’ 
BRAND 


possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 
than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
it— 


“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 
The Akron Belting Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
Incorporated 1885 


Greenville. 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMPS 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 500 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 
ments. 

District Offices 


284 Peachtree 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 1505 Commerce Bidg., (11 Ferguson Bide. 
709 Title Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh , 
Baltimore, Md. 1820 Starks Bidg., 1516 Pine St. 

428 Old South Bidg., Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 429 Broadway, 693 Mission St.. 

52 W. Chippewa S8t., Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1103 Plymouth Bldg., Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
408 So. Dearborn &St., Minneapolis, Minn. facturing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 306 Wells Fargo Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
1347 Book Bldg... New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
Detroit, Mich. 71 Murray St., London Concrete Ma- 
498 Austin St., New York. N. Y. chinery Company, 
Houston, Texas 904 Real BEstate Trust London, Ont. 


i015 Rookwood. Bldg. 


PUMP COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS (foRMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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The Textile Institute 


E can not commend the election 
of ex-Senator Henry F. Lippitt, 
of Rhode Island as temporary presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Senator Lippitt while in Congress 
voted for the Federal Child Labor 
Law as a means of crippling Souta- 
ern competition with his own mills 
and he is not regarded as fair in his 
attitude towards the textile indus- 
try of the South. 

While the other two Northern 
men elected as officials, are of a 
high type and have the confidence. 
Southern men, it seems to us that 
the election of three of the four 
officials from New England was very 
tactless and not caleulated to arouse 
much enthuiasm in this section, and 
there is comment upon the fact New 
England mill men invited to the 
conference outnumbered those in- 
vited from the South, more than two 
to one, 

We are sincerely and deeply in- 
terested in the proposed Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and we hope for is 
success, if properly organized and 
managed, but we have seen and 
heard from a large number of mill 
men since the New York meeting 
and outside of those who partici- 
pated we have found, only one, who 
was pleased with the action taken. 


Selling by Steamer 
PRESS dispatch from Europe 
says: | 
The steamer Kara Dfiz, carrying Turkish 
merchandise, is now at Hamburg, showing 
carpets, silks, laces and embroidery, and 
booking substantial orders. The vessel 


will visit American ports before returning 
home. 


If cotton goods can be sold by this 
method we suggest loading a few 
ships with Southern cotton goods 
and starting around the werld. 


Good Work of Cotton 
Textile Merchants 


E strongly commend the recent 

work of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, 
along publicity lines. 

About ten days ago they distribu- 
ted information relative to the sales 
and production of cotton goods dur- 
ing the first two weeks of July and 
also showed that orders now ex- 
ceeded stocks of cotton goods by 
more than 20,000,000 yards. 


During the past week they sent 
out a statement containing the fol- 
lowing information: 


Statistics show that the per capita ex- 
penditures for cottons is about five times 
as much as for woolens, almost three times 
as much as for worsteds and two and one- 
half times as much as for silks. 

For each of these groups the per capita 
expenditure in this country is $17 for cot- 
ton goods, $7 for silks, $3.30 tor woolens, 
and $6.30 for worsteds. In other words, 
people spend more for cotton goods than 
for all three of these other textiles com- 
bined. These figures are based on mili 
prices and are exclusive of all knit goods. 

Domestic cottons consumed in the United 
States have trebled in value since 1914, 
now amounting to almost two billion dol- 
lars a year, notwithstanding the fact that 
women’s apparel in particular is more ab- 
breviated than ever before. 


Publicity of this kind will have 
considerable influence upon the 
buying of cotton goods and is of 
advantage both to the buyer and 
seller. 

It will keep the buyer from hold- 
ing back his order too long under 
a mistaken idea of conditions. 

The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York have ren- 
dered a real service through this 
publicity and we hope that they will 
keep up the good work. 


Having stood alone for so long in 
our assertions that the basic con- 


ditions in the cotton textile indus- 
try were absolutely sound, it is a 
real pleasure to find so many com- 
nig to a realization of the facts. 


The Worst Merchandized 


REASURER Leonard in address- 

ing the salesmen of the Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Company, declar- 
ed that the textile business was the 
worst merchandized of all the major 
industries. 

We doubt if anyone will care to 
contradict that statement. 

The only addition that we can 
make is to say that yarn merchan- 
dizing is the worst that has ever 
been known in any industry large or 
small. 


Byron F. Card 


T is with deep regret that we learn 

of the death of Byron F. Card, su- 
perintendent of the Columbia Mills, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

He had been a personal friend of 
our éditor for twenty-five years and 
we felt very close to him. 

About: 1900, Byron Card came 
South as the representative of a 
yarn commission house and was 
located in Charlotte. Afterwards he 
was superintendent at Tallassee, 
Ala., and then went to the Columbia 
Mills, where he has been for many 
years. 


Large Southern Mills 


E occasionally issue a pamphiet 
“Facts About Southern Cotton 
Mills”, composed very largely of re- 
print of data published in our an- 
nual review number and as our last 
numbed is completely exhausted we 
are now printing a new edition. 
Incident to that edition we have 
compiled and arranged in order of 
their size the large cotton mill 
comanies of the South and are print- 
ing that list on page 14 of this issue. 
It is interesting to note that there 
are now 88 mills with 50,000 or more 
spindles, whereas there were only 
86 when the last list was compiled 
in January, 1925. 


Suggest Buying Cotton 
Mattresses 
N the Coolemee Journal, we notice 
the following: 


“It is suggested that if every farmer in 
the South would buy just one new Cotton 
mattress between now and September Ist, 
it would possibly mean the using up of 
this surplus cotton and keep the price up 
next fall, His theory is that by spending 
the price of a new cotton mattress the 
Southern farmers would not only get the 
new mattress which every one could well 
use, but that the price of cotton would 
thereby be kept up to where the cotton 
mattress would not cost the Southern 
farmers anything, after all. This strikes 
us as a pretty sane suggestion.” 


It would require the purchase of 
very many mattresses to have any 
effect upon the cotton market and 
we have an idea that it would have 
more effect upon cotton waste, but 
we hope the “buy a mattress” move- 
ment gains momentum. 
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Predicts a Scramble for 
Goods 


VERY large wholsale distribu( , 
of cotton goods, who is usua! 
pessimistic, predicted to us {i . 
week that there 
scramble for cotton 
September first. 
Then, said he, every mill will ru | 
to start idle machinery and st; | 
night operations and overproduct). |, 
will soon put conditions back wh. |. 
they have been during the past f. . 


would be , 
goods bef. . 


months. 


Opposes Large Sales At 
Present Prices 


Greenville, 3S. 
July, 24th, 192: 
Mr. David Clark, Editor 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Sir: 

I wish to commend your editor a! 
“Watch Your Step” in your issue «- 
of July 22nd. 

Prices that are now being offe: 
for yarns would be ludicrous wer: | 
not for the fact that a large num!) 
of people are solely dependent up. 
the operation of cotton mills {\: 
mills for their very livelihood. 

If the number of spindles ti::! 
were operated in June and the cv'- 
ton consumption for June are crit«:- 
ions, the muchly needed and pron.:- 
ed individual curtailment has 10! 
become materially effective as \. 
Let us hope that the curtailment i: 
August will prove decidedly imu: 
effective. 

The American Spinning Compa. 
upon completion of pressing orde:- 
began operating four (4) days pe: 
week in July and will curtail a wes 
in August, and curtail more dr:-- 
tically if it becomes necessary to |v 
80. 

We are declining to accept off 
for large quantities of our prod. 
tion and we trust that our frien: - 
will individually take the same po- 
tion in regards to the output of th © 
mills, 


Yours very truly, 
CLINTON J, MORGA* 


Mill Poets 


We recently printed the foliow \¢ 
verse copied from “The Spinner = 
the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8, C. 


“Backward, turn backward, O time in ) -' 
flight, 

Give us a maiden with skirts not so tiv '. 

Give us a girl, whose charms many or! \ 

Are not exposed by much peek-a-boo. 

Give us a maiden, no matter what age. 

Who won't use the street for a vaude\ 
stage ; 

Give us a girl not so sharply in view, 

Dress her in skirts that the sun won’t sh .« 
through.” 


A well known mill man. writ) 
under the name “Jigger” has *' 
us the following reply: 


Please don’t dress her in cotton 
This wonderful maid, 

But keep her in fashion 
That custom has made: ' 

She is cute and she is pretty 
From her head to her toes 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Personal News 


B. H. Parker has been elected 
president of the Rex Spinning Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. 


L. H. Hambright has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Payne 
Mill, Macon, Ga. 


F. A. Marrow, formerly of Mil- 
stead, Ga., is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Payne Mill, Macon, Ga. 


E. T. Combs, formerly of Clum- 
bus, Ga., is now located at Sargent. 
Ga. 


W. T. Love has been elected vice- 
president of the Rex Spinning Com- 
pany, Ranlo, N. C. 


R. B. Seott, formerly of Jefferson, 
Ga., and Siluria, Ala. is now night 
overseer of weaving at the Inverness 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


J. Lee Robinson has been elected 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Rex Spinning Company, Ranlo, 
N. C. 

Nelson C. Poe, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president of the F. W. Poe 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 


L. R. Painter has resigned as night 
overseer of spinning at the Osage 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a position with the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 


Nelson C. Poe, Sr., has been elected 
president of the F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, 8. C., 
io succeed his brother, the late F. 
W. Poe. 


W. S. Lowe, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Parker Hosiery Mills, 
Frostburg, Md., has accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Cumberland Ho- 
siery Mills, Cumberland, Md. 


G. L. Moore has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving and cloth room at 
the Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla, 
S. C., to become designer at the Jor- 
dan Mills, Greenyille, 8. C. 


T. S. Ghent, formerly with the 
Areade Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., has 
become overseer of spinning at the 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, 
York, 8. C. 


John P. Hallman has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Lockhart, 8. 
C., to accept a similar position at 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mill, Whitmire, 


Arthur F. Draper, E. O. Fitzsim- 
mons, J. H. Lee, R. E. Lee, J. W. 
Laney, B. B. Gossett, N. A. Cocke and 
RK. €. Moore were elected to the 
board of directors of the Icemorlee 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., at a meeting 
last week, 


T. B. Moore, formerly overseer 
weaving and assistant superinten- 
dent of the Minneola Mill, Gibson- 
Ville, N. €. has become general 
overseer of weaving at the High 
Shoals plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., High Shoals, N. C. 


Frank D. Lockman, superinten- 
dent of the Monarch Mills, Lock- 
hart, 8. C., paid us a visit this week. 


W. J. Grant of Cliffside, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at Lockhart, 8. C. 


E. L. MeSwain, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Cannon Mills, York, 8. C., 
has recovered from an illness of 
several weeks. 

F. C. Todd Enters Machinery 
Business. 

F. C. Todd has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Boyce Weavers Knot- 
ter and will enter the machinery 
business. 

Mr. Todd will be located in Gas- 
tonia and will handle such supplies 
as bobbins, spools, ring travelers, 
boxes, ete. He will continue to be a 
special agent for the Boyce weaver 
knotter. He is representing vari- 
ous manufacturers of mill equip- 
ment. 


South Carolina Meeting. 

The South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association was called to 
meet Thursday in Spartanburg. The 
main purpose of the meeting is to 
sign up additional spindles in the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Committee Meets With Hoover 


A committee from the Cotton- 
Textile Institute met Wednesday 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoov- 
er, in Washington. The organization 
committee is composed to Stuart W. 
Cramer, Robert Amory, F. H. Bor- 
den, H. R. Fitzgerald, B. E. Geer and 
W. B. MeColl. The committee met 
lo explain to Mr. Hoover the organi- 
zation plan of the Institute and seek 
his advice and cooperation in carry- 
ing out the work. 


Texas Textile Association. 


The next meeting of the Texas 
Textile Association will be held at 
Fort Worth on October 15th. Head- 
quarters will be at Hotel West- 
brook. Plans for the meeting, in- 
cluding the program, will be an- 
nuonced within a short time. 


Charles D. Thigpen. 


Greensboro, N. €.—Charles Don 
Thigpen, aged 48, died Monday at 
3:50 o’clock at his home at No. 10 
Campbell street, White Oak, follow- 
ing an illness that lasted but a few 
hours which started while he was 
at work in the weaving room of the 
mill at 11 o’clock Monday morning. 
The cause of his death was heart 
trouble. 

Mr. Thigpen was well known in 
the city, having lived here for about 
14 years. He had been working in 
the textile industry for many years 
and was overseer of the weaving 
room of the White Oak Mill at the 
time of his death. 


obbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Worn Spinning Rolls 
Made Like New at 
Small Cost 


DON’T throw your worn Spinning Rolls away— 


Send them to us for repairs—it will double their 
useful life. 


We reneck spinning rolls accurately by a process 
employing an automatic machine, reflute and repol- 
ish them making them as Good As New. The cost is 
only a small fraction of the price of new ones. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manujacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
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Greenville, S. C. — The Dunean 
Mills have begun repainting all of 
the houses in the mill village. 

Pulaski, Va.—The Paul Knitting 
Mills have let contract to C, J. Ken- 
nedy for tower and water tanks. 


Banning, Ga. — Banning Colton 
Mills have placed an order with 
Saco-Lowell Shops for additional 
twisting equipment. 

Augusta, Ga.—J. P. King Manufac- 
turing Company has placed an order 
for additional opening room equUip- 
ment with Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Honea Path, S, C.—The Chiquola 
Mills have let contract to the Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 
for building a new opening room. 

Nashville, Tenn. rhe Cumbei land 
Hosiery Mill is offering its plart for 
sale, It is valued at around $100,000, 
according to W. R .Coleman, man- 
ager. The plant* has 100 knitiing 
machines, 20 loopers and 12 ribbers- 

Savannah, Ga. — The Yamacraw 
Yarn Mills, previously reported as 
being established here will make 5s 
to 9s yarns on mule spinning equip- 
ment. Operations will be started 
within a short time. 


Sycamore, Ala. -- The Avondale 
Mills, has placed an order for 8 spin- 
ning frames of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
These frame will be equipped with 
Saco-Lowell long draft spinning 
Leblan-Roth patent. 


Danville, Va—Riverside and Dan 
River Mills have placed an order for 
the necessary equipment to change 
over 12 spinning frames to Saco- 
Lowell long draft Leblan-Roth pat- 
ent. 


Galveston, Texas. — The contract 
for the sprinkler system in the new 
Galvez Mills has been let to the 
Texas Automatic Co., of 
allas. Contract for heating equip- 
ment has been awarded to R. C. 
Malitz, of this. city. Charles T. 
Main, Boston, is the engineer. 

Newton, N. €. Most of the ma- 
chinery in the new Warlick Millis 
has been installed and it is expected 
that the plant will be ready for 
operations within a short time. 
Ninety-seven looms have been plac- 
ed and the warping and slashing 
rooms completed. 


Cedartown, Ga.—Contract for the 
erection of the addition to the Good- 
year Clearwater Mills is expected to 
be let this week. The addition is to 
be 150x500 feet, with an extension, 
150x150 feet. A warehouse 60x100 
feet is also to be built. The build- 
ing will be of brick, steel and rein- 
forced conerete construction. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., are the engi- 
neers. 


Mt. Airy, N. C.—Officers of the Mt. 
Airy Knitting Company, have been 
elected as follow: F. L. Hatcher, 
president; W. E. Lindsay, treasurer 
and J. H. Crorsingham, superinten- 
dent. The plant has 14 knitting ma- 


chines, as reported. 


Cuero, Texas-——The Chamber of 
Commerce, with P: M. Keller, of 
Belton, Texas, well known mill man, 
expect to announce plans for the 
proposed 5,000 spindle yarn mill here 
within a short time. 


Birmingham, Ala. — The Strowd- 
Holcombe Cotton Mills, which began 
operations sOme months ago, was 
damaged to the extent of about 
$25,000 by fire which originated in 
the weave shed. Picker room ma- 
chinery was badly damaged and 
many bales of cotton and waste 
burned. 


Smithfield, N. C.—The Smithfield 
Mills, Inc., .have bee n incorporated 
by Sam T. Honeycutt, and James H. 
Asbell, -of Smithfield and (. W. 
Bandy, of Four Oaks. The capital 
stock will consist of 10,000 shares 
of no par value. 

It is understood that this a a re- 
organization of the Ivanhoe Mills, 
which have been in bankruptey for 
a year or more. 


LaGrange, Ga. — Construction of 
the addition to the administration 
building of the Callaway’s Mills was 
begun a few days ago. The new of- 
fices will accommodate the account- 
ing department of Valley Milis and 
will contain about 14 rooms. 


The cost of the addition will be 
about 325,000 it is estimated. 

The Daniel Lumber Company is in 
charge of the construction. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 
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Zebulon, N. C. The plant and 
property of the Zebulon Hosiery 
Mills is being offered for sale. The 
mill has 2,496 spindles and 130 knii- 
ting spindles and 130 knitting ma- 
chines. The spinning mill is a one 
story building, 40x105 feet and the 
knitting mill two stories, 40x105 feet, 
both of concrete construction. 


Greenville, S, C.—Nelson C. Poe, 
Sr., has been elected president of the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing oCmpany, 
succeeding his brother the late F. 
W. Poe. Nelson C. Poe, Jr.. was 
elected vice-president. Mrs. Har- 
riet Poe Cogswell, daughter of the 
late F. W. Poe, was elected to the 
board of directors to fill the vacancy 
caused by her father’s death. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Peerless 
Woolen Mills have begun construe- 
tion of an addition to the plant to 
The addition 
will be 142x435 feet, mill econstruc- 
tion, steel framing, wood floors, 
sprinkler system. The entire cost 
of the addition, including the new 
equipment to be installed will be 
$600,000. 

Gastonia, N. C.-At a meeting of 
the directors of the Rex Spimning 
Company, if was announced that 
controlling interest in the company 
had been secured by B. H. Parker, 
C. A. Rudisill, W. T. Love and J. Lee 
Robinson, the latter two being elect- 
ed to the board of directors. 

The directors elected B. H. Park- 
er, president; W. T. Love, vice-presi- 
cent; €. A. Rudisill, treasurer and 
general manager. 

The Rex Spinning Company, which 
has 20,400 spindles on combed yarns, 
was formerly controlled by J- H. 
Mayes, of Charlotte. 


South in 
Spindle Hours 


Columbia, 8. C.—South Carolina 
colton mills led all others during 
the month of June in output of prod- 
uct, as shown by figures compiled 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce, al Washington. North 
Carolina was second and Alabama 
third, while Massachusetts, the larg- 
est textile State in the Union, had 
ihe smaliest production per spindle, 
in June of all the textile States. 

South Carolina, the third largest 
textile State, with 5,353,976 spindles, 
had during June an average of 283 
spindles hours. North Carolina, the 
second largest textile State, with 6.,- 
074,792 spindles, had an average of 
275 spindle hours per spindle in 
place, and Alabama, with only 1,- 
462,796 spindles, had in June an 
average of 260 hours of operating 
lime per spindle. 

Massachusetts, with her 11,482,618 
spindles, had the lowest number of 
hours per spindle, its average being 
133 hours. Rhode Island, with 2,- 
649,276 spindles, had 

These figures and those for other 


a 
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States as well, indicate that Lexlile 
activities during June showed up 
much more favorably for Soulhern 
States than for New England. 

The government's report shows 
less Spindle activity in June than 
in any month this year, by a small 
percentage, and slight decrease in 
activity as compared with June of 
1925. 

In the entire United States there 
are only 12 States with cotton railis. 
There are in these 13 States 37, 394.,- 
680 spindles. During June 31,710,900 
of these were active alt times. The 
total number of hours for which 
they were active was 7,696,123,266, an 
average per spindie in place ol 2U2 
hours, so that South Carolina and 
North Carolina textile activities 
were far above the average. 

In the cotton growing States there 
are 17,864,844 spindles, of which 17,- 
007, 458 were active in June, for 4,- 
781,456,006 hours, an average per 
spindle of 268 hours. So that the 
Carolinas were higher than the 
Southern States average- 


Cotton Goods Consumption 


Not Declining 


There has been no underconsump- 
tion of cotton goods in recent years, 
according to the Associated Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. I» 
a statement issued Monday, the as- 
sociation points out that the smaller 
amount of cotton goods used in 
women’s clothing has been more 
than offset by the imereasing con- 
sumption in other directions. The 
statemennt says: 

“More money is spent annually for 
cotton goods in the United States 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 
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than for any other textile. Figures 
Just compiled by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York on the basis of the latest man- 
ufacturing census show that the per 
capita expenditure for cotton is 
about five times as much as woolens, 
almost three times as much as for 
worsteds and two and one-half times 
48 much as for silk. 


“For each of these groups the per 
capita expenditure in this country is 
$17 for cotton goods, $7 for silks, 
*3.30 for woolens, and $6.30 for wor- 
steds. In other words, people spend 


~y 


more for cotton goods than for ail 
three other textiles combined. These 
figures are based on mill prices and 
are exclusive of all knit goods. 


“Domestic cottons consumed in 
the United States have trebled in 
value since 1914, now amounting to 
almost $%2,000,000,000 a year, not- 
withstanding the fact that women's 
apparel! in particular is more ab- 
breviated than ever before. 

“Government reports indicate that 
increased consumption of cotton 
textiles for manufacturing purposes 
has more than offset the lessened 
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consumption of cottons for articles 
of clothing. This is shown by a 
comparison of the per capita con- 
sumption of cotton goods during 
the last ten years for which figures 
are available. 

“In this period per capita con- 
sumption of cotton textiles not only 
kept pace with a population growth 
of 13 per cent but even increased 
itself by 9 per cent. In 1914 the 
population was approximately 98,- 
000,000 and per capita consumption 
of cotton cloths over 12 inches wide 
was 66 and a fraction square yards. 
In 1923 the population was approxi- 
mately 111,000,000 and per capita 
consumption of cloths had increas- 


ed to 72.5 square yards.” 


Franklin Rayon Dyeing Co. 


~The Franklin Rayon Dyeing Com- 
pany has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Rhode Is- 
land with the following officers: 

E. §S. Graves, president: H. D. 
Evans, vice-president: W. A. Trav- 
er, treasurer; L. T. Brown, genera! 
manager; A. N. Dana, secretary. 

This new corporation is affiliated 
with the Franklin Process Compan, 
of Providence and Philadelphia and 
will engage in the commission dyc- 
ing of rayon in the wound form. A 
new method of dyeing will be used 
which has been perfected after con- 
siderable advantage over skein dye- 
ing in that it leaves the rayon in 
much better condtion and reduces 
winding costs. 

The company will be located in 
the George B- Boyden plant, 86 
Crary St., Providence, which plant it 
has purchased and will remodel and 
re-equip. All communications 
should be mailed to this address. 
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Larger Southern Mill Corporations 


‘Continued from Page 15) 


61.—Bemis Cotton Mills, Bemis, Tenn. 
62.—Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., and Avondale, N. GC. 
63.—Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 


64.—American Yarn & Processing Company, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


65.—Efird Manufacturing Company, Albemarle, N. C. 
66.—Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga. 
67.—Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
68.—Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, Ala. 

69 —Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 
70.—Dallas Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 
!—Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.— 

2.—Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 
3.—Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. CG. 
4—Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
o.—Greenwood Cotton Mill, Greenwood, 8. C. 
6.—Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., and Woodruff, S. C. 
——Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Texas, and Sand Springs, Okla. 
70.—American Spinning Company, Greenville, 8. C. 
80.—Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


8i1.—Russell Manufacturing Company, Alexander City, Ala. 


82.—Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. MeComb, Miss., and 
83.—Darlington Manufacturing Company, Darlington, 8. C. 


84.—-Beaumont Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


85.—Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 

86.—Lane Cotton Mills Company, New Orleans, La. 
87.—Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

88.—Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Golumbus, (Ga. 


j 
&.—C,. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas, McKinney, Texas. 


Waco, 


Selma. 


61,952 
61,280 
60.960 
60,280 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
58.848 
08,752 
58,000 
57,792 
57,500 
57,436 
56,496 
95,616 
55,008 


54,92? 
24,000 
52.864 
52,816 


21,872 
51,392 
51.376 


50,720 


50.000 
50.000 
90,000 


Mill Poets 


Continued from Page 18) 


And her limbs look much better 


In nice silken hose. 
So if the dresses are such 


That the sun can shine through 


Why we don’t have to look 
And neither do you, 
And though I weave cotton 
With others of ilk 
I feel our maids are worthy 
So let’s dress ’e min silk. 
C. W. 
replies to “Jigger” as follows: 
Old Jigger was right, 
When he made a reply, 
But why dress ‘em in silk, 
And let cotton mills die? 
We all must admit though 
Business is rotten 
They look better in silk, 
Than they do in the cotton. 
But let’s start cotton fashion, 


And over the world it will roam, 


The South will be prosperous, 
And we'll have money at home. 


C. €. Cobb, of Geneva, Aila., puts 


Leister, of Erlanger, N. C., 


Thursday, July 29, 1926. 


Give us more farmers with a sense 


foresight, 


To know that all cotton and not eats 


all, 


Means hard times all summer, and } | 


to pay in the fall. 


Give us more farmers, who has ser . 


enough to know, 


That to grow two bolls of cotton wh. 


one grew before. 


Means only starvation; so back to corn a | 


beans, 
And then farmers and will have 
dough in their jeans. 
The 
Georgia mill 
contribution: 


superintendent 
makes the 


Forward, go forward O time in your flig! 
Give us a maiden who dresses just righ 


Not one of those willowy things 


of a tar 


With just paint and powder and silk. 


strings 


To hide (?) her form from the eyes of t 


rake. 


No, please don’t do that, but for heave: . 


sake 


Bring us a girl who clothes herself righ 


Her dresses neither too long, short 


a lot of truth into poetry with the tight 


following: 


Turn backward, turn backward, O time in 


your flight, 


Don’t bring back the hoop skirt, corset .: 


pads 


(They were at most just ridiculous fad 
But bring us the girl who dresses in cotio:: 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


See 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


<Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St, LOWELL, MAS& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 


DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 


Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


| 
| | 
—— 
Catalog on Request 
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The sensation she'll make won't soon be 
forgotten 

oth her on broadcloth, gingham, voile or 
pique— 

Or any cotton dress manufactured today 

en finish her off with mercerized hose, 

\nd she won't have to assume a 
dramatical pose 

_ attract the attention of Tom, Jack or 
Bill, 

Nor lack opportunity of saying “I will.” 

hope ere long cotton the fashion will be, 

Chen our spindies will all hum 
“merriice.” 


\n overseer of carding sends the 
llowmer: 


-e used to watch the girls walk ‘round, 
hile holding up their skifts. 
keep them from dragging the ground, 
od sweeping up the dirt 
he opera girl sang, she really thought. 
‘hat all the women ought, 
'» have their long skirts ali cut off, 
‘nd wear their skirts quite short. 
ot too short, you know, 
‘ust a little, just a little, 
' they wore their dresses shorter, 
would always have a “courter.” 
\nd the men would surely sport her. 
(| they wore their dresses shorter. 


\nd after this advice we saw, 
dresses getting shorter, 

(mm every one that wore them, 
trom mother down to daughter. 
\nd if we can see just right, 
They didn’t stop it there 

Kut kept cutting both ends off, 
\nd then bobbed off their hair. 


(ine said to dad the other night, 

ll! need no clothes this year. 

He raised his hands. 

\nd stood aghast. 

\nd showed a lot of fear, 

\s he exclaimed with troubled mind. 
‘Well, just be “drat,” 

| knew it was getting mighty bad, 
Rut didn’t know it had come to that. 


Now just think it over right, 

They are not trying to tease. 

Kut with every effort in this life, 

They are trying the men to please 

We must not worry over all the things we 
See, 

They will not hurt the man who is what 
he ought to be. 

You know man wants but little here, 

Nor wants that little long, 

The women will things all her way, 

And have it, right or wrong. 


lust let them dress up nice and cute, 
With whatever suits their mind, 

The fellows who don’t like her suit, 
Will surely fall behind. 

And since we have thought it over, 
We surely do believe, 

We love the way the women dress, 
From this day back to Eve. 


W. P. H. 


If there are anv other “makers of 
verse” we would be glad to hear 
from them. 


Cotton Textile Research Work. 


_ New York.—Association of Cotton 
lextile Merchants will undertake an 
*xperimental research program with 
4 view to developing for information 
of the publie and the industry ilself 
he facts about the industry's posi- 
‘ion from the standpoint of produc- 
‘ion, distribution and consumption 
of cotton goods. The Association 
appointed a special committee to 
Supervise and direct the research, 
and authorized a special appropria- 


‘ion for the same purpose,—Boston 
News Bureau.- 
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Venezuelan Market 
for American Cotton 
Manufacturers 


The Venezuelan market for Amer- 
ican cotton textiles is of consider- 
able importance, although the 
country does no! rank as a leading 
customer of the United States. This 
irade has increased quile rapidly 
during recent years because of the 
improved purchasing power of the 
people and their demand for a hbet- 
ler grade of goods. 


Total exports of cotton manufac- 
lures of Venezuia from the United 
States in 1925 amounted to $2,376,644, 
as compared with $2,311,810 in 1924 
and 81,463,983 in 192% The growth 
of this market for imported cotton 
textiles has been retarded somewhat 
hy the expansion of the native man- 
ufacturing industry. Foreign com- 
petition in these lines is also very 
strong. Increased import duties 
upon many olasses of cotton textiles 
were put into effect March 2 and 3, 
1926, and it is expected that these 
will. greatly affect certain classes of 
American goods. 


Great Brifain leads in supplyme 
the better grades of cotton goods and 
has also’ furnished some of the less 
expensive qualities. In recent years 
however, about 75 per cent of the 
cheaper grades have come from the 
United States. Many dealers state 
that competition from the constant- 
ly increasing local production of cot- 
ton drills-and other textiles is not 
as active as might be supposed, be- 
cause the consumers in the city de- 
mand a higher quality than the 
domestic article. In the cities tm- 
ported drills are accorded a marked 
preference and would probably con- 
tinue in greatest favor bul for the 
recent aditional customs duties, in 
some cases prohibitive. 


Venezuela has six colton mulls 
which manufacture a large portion 
of the cotton cloth consumed, and 
produce unbleached cotton cloth 
liencillos); cotton suiting (lanilla) ; 
driils of ordinary quality, including 
heavy and light, bleached and eolor- 
ed: and bleached sheeting. Cotton 
table damask is manufactured to 
some extent. Cotton flannel under- 
wear and imitations of athletic un- 
derwear are also made. The domes- 
tic products in greatest demand are 
drills and bleached sheetings (cre- 


huelas). The goods made in the 
native faetories are somewhat 
rough, but the adoption of modern 


manufacturing methods is improv- 
ing the quality. No market for 
native cotton piece goods has ever 
been devolped in Caracas where a 
better gerade of textiles is required. 
The entire output of the mills is dis- 
posed of in the interior of the coun- 
trv. The locally made drills are 
ordinary cheap fabries having a 
fairly good appearance. Because of 
their low prices they appeal to the 
people of the interior whose pur- 
chasing power is less than that of 
the city dwellers. 


The domestic mills at present are 
trying to produce better-quality 
goods and a greater range of pat- 
ferns, as many dealers have been 
complaining of the present lack of 

Ul 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Textile 


| ‘THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


New York City 
2051 Grand Central 


MOSSBERG 
PRESTEEL 


Offering an engineering service to aid in 


developing 


special appliances to solve 


special problems in textile mills. 


Consult the Presteel Pioneers 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices: 


Greenville, S. C. 
101 Augusta Street 


Dallas, Texas 
Russell A. Singleton Co. 


There are NONE 


Carefully finished 
Rigidly inspected 


Terminal 713 Slaughter Bidg. 
— 
Nickel Plated Made where 
Rust Proof PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
Coppered for over 50-years has 
NO Plain’ secured UNIFIOM PRODUCTION 
LOST 
PRODUCTION Send us a sketch or sample, Our 
ae quotation will interest you. 
BURRS— 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, Box 573 ,Greenville, S. C. 


29-49 Norfolk Ave. 


Oil, Grease and Dirt 


combined, make a nasty spot—hard to remove without damage to 


the material. 


SPOTSGO 


will positively clean the cloth without showing any bad effects. 
We'll prove it with a FREE SAMPLE on request. 
There's a Mili Supply Jobber Near You 


Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 


406 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 2173 
Other Offices: 

Oover Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Place N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘*Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


L GATES 
and 


S53 RIVER ST... CRANGE,.MASS. S.A 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 1—Novermber, 30, 1926 


Special Excursion Fares 
Via 
Southern Railway System 


Tickets on sale daily from all 
Southern Railway stations up to 
and including September 30th, 
final return limit all tickets fif- 
teen days including date of sale. 


Stop-overs permitted at Wash- 
ington and Baltimore in each 
direction within final limit of 
tickets. 

Fine trains, excellent schedules, 
pullman sleeping cars, day 
coaches and dining car service. 

For further information § and 
pullman sleeping car reserva- 
tions call on any Southern Rail- 
way agent or address: 


R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 17) 
Number Sixty-seven 


The causes of bad spinning are many and close together. It is the little 
foxes that spoil the vine so it is the little things that we must keep after if 
we expect to have good running work. The big things will show up them- 
selves. 

If I were to take charge of a room that was running bad the first thing 
| would do would be to gather all the information possible concerning the 
condition of the room. I would see just what per cent of humidity was the 
inost suitable for the class of work I was running. 


After satisfying myself as to the condition the next thing I would do 
would be to examine the roving to see if it had the proper twist and that 
here was no stretch in it. A man can damage the running of spinning by 
having too much twist just as much as he can by not having enough. The 
only difference it will not break back in the creel. Many times a spinner 
is forced to spread his rolls to prevent cockled yarn when the cause it too 
much twist in the roving and not the staple of the cotton. I find the best 
i'ule for twist in roving is just enough to keep il from stretching or break- 
ing in the creel. 

Next I would strive to win the confidence and the co-operation of the 
carder and get together on the roving question. Then I would call the 
second hand and section men together and make plans for the building up 
of a good organization. For if the work had been running bad the organiza- 
tion is likely to be torn up. I would begin boosting the work and get every- 
body else doing the same. While boosting alone will not run a job but it 
will help build up the organization. 


Then I would investigate the condition of the machinery, get what 
necessary supplies that were needed and get good men to overhaul all 
machines, and when I say good men I mean real men, not ones who are 
just out for what they can get out of the job but men who can and want to 
give good service and are anxious for the overseer to inspect their work- 
i never have my spinning gone over without inspecting everything myself. 
I would have all worn bolsters, rings and guide wires taken out and repiaced 
with new ones. Have frames leveled and lined, spindles plumbed top and 
bottom, guide wire set to center of spindles, all steel rolls taken out, cleaned 
ind renecked if needed, all bad leather top rolls replaced with new ones. 

And right here I wish to say that many times spnining is torn up on 
account of bad roller covering you may have a perfect smooth roll and 
yet gel bad results as the flannel on the roll may be too light in weight. In 
(his way you will have a hard roll and you haven't cushion enough. ! 
remember once of getting into trouble of this kind and it took me some 
‘ime to overcome it. 

Another thing that will cause bad running spinning is neglect in chang- 
ing travelers. I always see that all travelers are changed every week or 
ten days. I have a certain number of frames changed each day and never 
change from the make or style of traveler if you can help it, let them be 
what they may, unless you put on new rings, because different makes and 
styles do not fit the rings the same and this will cause end breakage until 
they form a track of their own. Never run a traveler too heavy, just enough 
lo hold the balloon out of the yarn and keep the ends from whipping 
iogether. A traveler that is too heavy will take most of the stretch out of 
varn which will cause end breakage and ‘bad running work in the following 
processes. 

Some of the little things that cause bad running spinning: 

Roving traverse not working properly, roving trumpets stopped up 
with lint which will cause stretch to a certain extent; rings cocked up on 
one side, old rings turned over or new rings mixed in wilh old ones, ring 
rails éut of level and line both lengthwise and crosswise; weight levers out 
cf level) the wrong width or circle of traveler or travelers mixed. 

Keep everything as clean as possible and running parts well oiled as 
oil is much cheaper than machinery. 

If the things mentioned above are well looked after and adjusted prop- 
crly you will have good running spinning. 

Hank. 


cuprammonium and nitro-cellulose, 
and C, celanese and lustron. 

“The important things to be ob- 
served in the analytical table,” Prof. 

Dyeing of rayon is given detailed Olney says, “are: 1. That the fiber 
academic discussion in the latest groups act quite differently. 2. That 
bulletin of the Lowell Textile the regenerated cellulose for the 
School, a survery prepared by Prof. most part act the same as vegetable 
Louis A. Olney, in which he classi- fibers. 3. That the acetate silks are 
fies the fibers in three groups—ani- in a class by themselves, acting 
mal, vegetable, including the regen- quite differently from the animal 
erated cellulose rayons, and cellu- and vegetable regenerated cellulose 
lose acelateravons. Between all fiber. As a result of these differ- 
three there is a decided difference ences, it is possible to obtain two 
in the chemical composition of the or even three color effects in the 
fiber substance, he pointed out. He dyeing of fabrics which contain a 
lists the three groups as follows: A, combination of fiber in the three 
wool and silk; B, cotton viscose, classes. 


Cross-Dyeing of Rayon 
Explained 


Thursday, July 29, 1926. 


SAFETY 


Safety guards for ma- 
chinery are not more 
necessary ‘than protecting 
your floors from slipperi- 
ness—a common form of 
accident in the mill. 

And no safety guard ever 
provided better protection 
to a machine than the 
cleaner 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


provides to your floors. 

How else could you ex- 
alain the fact that many of 
its users have removed 
their warning cards against 
accidents from slipping. 

And the cost is so low 
that it is the most inexpen- 
sive accident insurance you 
can buy. 


Ask your supply man 


~Woandotie” 


Cie B Ford Company. 


fhe J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWIStE® RINGS 


TRAVELER 
TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


“WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Nave in freight by using 
Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and 
ing ase Shooks. A saving 20 


pounds in freight on ev 
because of extreme li 
ness than 
ourgilarproof, waterproof and 


Write for prices an pies. 
Convincing ck service. 
Witte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


= 
CANA 
HOIb.c — 
SCREENS 
W.CA.CatalogNo.30 | 
RodneyHuntMachineCo. ~ | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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“The dyeing of rayons of the re- 
generated cellulose type, namely. 
the cellulose nitrate, cuprammoni- 
um and viscose silks, presented on 
unusual dyeing problems, even du: - 
ing their early days. The dyeing 
properties of cellulose nitrate are 
the least like cotton of the three. 
This difference in tne dyeime prop- 
erties of cellulose nitrate silk is ex- 
hibited chiefly in its greater affini- 
ty for basic dyes. In fact, it is pos- 
sible to dye the nitro silk direcily 
and quite satisfactorily with cer. 
tain selected basie dyes. To apply 
basic dyes to the viscose and cup- 
rammonium silks a tannin mordant 
is essential. Even with the nitro silk 
better and faster colors are produc- 


ed in econjunction with a tannin 
mordant 
“Direct cotton colors and sulfur 


dyes are applied to all three of the 
silks by methods similar to those of 
cotton dyeing. Lower temperatures 
are used, especially in the-case of 
the nitro silk, and also a reduced 
percentage of glauber or common 
salt. Alkali as well as sodium sul- 
phide should be reduced to a mini- 


mum and eaustic alkali entirely 
omitted if possible. The addition of 
sulfonated oils is also decidedly 
beneficial. 


“The vat dyes are also applied in 
a manner similar to that for cotton 
dyeing, that is, in an alkaline, 
hydro-sulphite reduction vat. As is 
the ease with colton the acid dyes 
have no real affinity for the regen- 
erated celluloses under any condi- 
tiens and the mordant dyes only 
when used in conjunction with cer- 
tain metallic mordants. The cellu- 
lose acetate silks, however, present- 
ed problems in dyeing which did 
not exist as far as the regeneraled 
cellulose silks were concerned. 

“The most important advance- 
ment as regards the dyeing of ace- 
tate silk was the introduction, abou! 
two years ago, of the so-called Sit.\ 
colors. These solved to a great ex- 
ten the problem of easily producing 
hy direct dyeing a wide range of 
colors of excellent fasitness in most 
respects.” 


He Took Out the Thorn 


Androcles on a journey through a 
dense forest heard a muttered grow! 
in a dense thicket by the side of 
his path. Stopping to listen more 
closely he thought he deteeted in 
the growling, notes of -pain as if 
some great beast was in distress. 
Androcles was a brave man accus- 
tomed to the ways of the wild places 
so he immediately pushed his way 
into the thieket to investigate this 
unusual sound. Androcles had nol 
gone very far before he came in 
sight of a mighty lion lying down 
and holding upon of its great paws 
around which swarmed countless 
thousands of biting flies and harras- 
sing gnats. The paw was swollen to 
several times its natural size and 
from where Androcles was standing 
he could see that the injury fo the 
lion's paw had caused a terrible in- 
fection to set in and the great “king 
of the jungle” in his pain was al- 
most helpless. Poor lion! Brave 
Androcles! The lion needed help 
and here was Androcles who had 
courage enough to go up boldly to 
the suffering beast and with tender- 
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ness take out the tremendous thorn 
that had worked its way deep into 
the lion's paw on up into its fore 
leg. 

The story goes that almost as soon 
as the thorn was out of the lion 
began to lick the hand of Androcles 
and fawn at his feet like a petted 
dog. 

A long time after this Androcles 
was taken captive by his enemy 
government and thrown into a cage 
lo be devoured by a ferocious lion. 
Thousands were gathered about the 
place to see the lion tear Androcles 
fo pieces. Androcles was thrown 
into the great cage and from the 
other side came bounding the lion, 
roaring and bent on devouring this 
unfortunate man. The force of the 
lion’s rush took poor Androclés off 
his feet and the roaring, growling 
heast of the forest was about to sink 
his tearing teeth into the helpless 
hody when suddenly the roaring 
ceased, the cruel mouth was closed 
and the roaring and growling noises 
changed to a purring. This was the 
lion that Androcles had helped when 
it had the thorn in its foot. The 
assembled throng was so surprised 
that their former lust for blood was 
now changed to a demand for frec- 
dom and the ruler bowed to the 
wish of the people and Androcles 
was set free. 

Now then—You can be like An- 
drocles in this every day life you 
are living. Pick your chances to do 
good deeds and you will soon begin 
to feel a sweet freedom creeping 
ito your life and like Androcles 
you will have a freedom that will 
turn your common place living into 
a continued reign of happiness. Take 
out all the thorns you can—The 
Bell and Whistle of Pelzer Mills. 


New Type Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—The discovery 
of several new types of cotton is re- 
ported by O. F. Cook, J, W. Hubbard 
and F. €. Baber, members of the 
bureau of plant industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who returned recently from a three- 
month's exploration trip in the West 
Indies and South America. Some of 
‘hese cotton plants have characters 
that may be of value in practical 
fon breeding work in the Unniied 
States. 

One of the new types has bracts 
that are open or turned back from 
the buds and young bolls so that 
little protection is afforded for bol! 
weevils or other pests and diseases. 
ecoton breeding work in the United 
South American cotton could alswo 


-be picked with less “trash” or brok- 


en bract material and 


would be improved, 


the grades 


Chattanooga Bankers See Textile 
Industry Improved. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — Prominent 
hankers of this city, including C-. M. 
Preston, vice-president of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank, and a large hold- 
er of textile securities, stated that 
in his opinion the industry is in a 
better position at the present time 
than for several months. Mr. Pres- 
ton declared that a survey of the 
numerous mills in this district re- 
veals the fact that operations are 


approximately 90 per cent normal. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President § AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


COLORED COTTON YARNS 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 
twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


FOR 


Stocking Welting 


Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conr 


e TRAVELER STANDARDS 


' If you're perfectly satisfied with the travelers you 


are using—stick to ‘em. But if you are interested in finding better ones, write 
for a FREE sample assortment of Victors. Try ‘em out and make your own 
comparisons. We'll be content with your decision. Simply send us a post- 
card—but send it now before it slips your mind. 


VECTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent Room 615, Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. 8. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President 


J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


A. ©. ROBINSON, Sec’'y. & Treas. 
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We wish to obtain 
a complete list of the 

seers of every cotton mil ra 

blank and send it 2 

isers 
Where a — appears opposite a 
name it indicates that the adver 
vertisement 


does not 


appears in this issue. 
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Manufacture of Fancy 
Goods—10 


(Continued from Page 10) 


terlacing of the threads of the com- 
bined weaves than is practicable in 
a plain loom even by intensive re- 
duction by drafting. 

The points to consider in weave 
combinations are not many but are 
important. The weaves should dif- 
fer enough in looks to make the dis- 
tinction visible at a glance other- 
wise the fabric may as weli be 
woven in one way. It is importan: 
that the difference in appearance be 
considerable but the difference in 
weaving capacity must not be very 
much otherwise one weave may 
lighten more than the other and pro- 
duce wrinkles The crossings of the 
threads may differ in structure but 
they must possess equal interlacing 
capacity to assure nice even weav- 
ing. CUockled surfaced goods are 
common in mills engaged in weaving 
patterns composed of such combi- 
nations as one stripe of a ribbed 
weave and another weave beside it 
of opposite interlacing quality. The 
wider the stripes the more conspi- 
cious the cockled places will be- 
come. Open and close flush weaves 
cannot combne well as it is a fixed 
principle of weaving that the open 


weave will take the filling more 
readily than the close one, and 
while each kind of weave works 


well alone, when combined they do 
not, fer the one takes the filling fast- 
er and in larger volume than the 
other, and an irregular texture re- 
sults While the object is to make 
the different weaves apparent, they 
should be fitted together withou! the 
edges being distinguishable. A 
steep twill combined with a low 
{twill will produce such wide and ir- 
regular flushes at the joining lines 
that a defective pattern will result. 
Whereas twills of nearly the same 
degree of incline will unite fairly 
well, 


U.S. Textile Exports to 
Latin America 


Latin America and the West 
Indies took 48 per cent of the total 
\'nited States exports of textile man- 
ufactures during 1925 as against 52 
per cent in 1924. The aggregate 
value of the shipments of textile 
products (not including raw cotton) 
lo these countries, however, rose 
from $100,683,000 in 1924 to $105,258,- 
OOO in 1925—a gain of 4.5 per cent. 
The share of Latin America and the 
West Indies in the. total textile ex- 
ports in 1925 included almost 57 per 
cent of cotton manufactures, 31 per 
cent of the manufactures of misce!- 
laneous vegetable fibers (jute, flax, 
hemp, ramie, and other vegetable 
fibers, exeept coton, and including 
rayon), 31 per cent of wool and hair 
manufactures, 27 per cent of silk 
manufactures, and 31 per cent of 
other textile products. Comparative 
figures for 1924 are 61 per cent of 
cotton manufactures, 36 per cent of 
manufactures of miscellaneous fib- 
ers, 33 per cent of wool and hair 
manufactures, 30 per cent of silk 
manufactures, and 34 per cent of 
other textile products. 

Out of the total United States 
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than raw cotton, to all countries—- 
amounting to $218,619,000 in 1925— 
South America received 20 per cen! 
and the West Indies almost 16 per 
cent, while Central America and 
Mexico each took a little over 6 per 
cent. 


Gains in the value of shipments to 
South America and Mexico were 
partly offset by declines in the tak- 
ings of the West Indies and Central 
America. South American  pur- 
chases of cotton manufactures from 
the United States in 1925 exceeded 
those of 1924 by $5,539,000, while ex- 
ports of these commodities to the 
West Indies fell off about $2,677,000; 
sales to Mexico increased by $664,000, 
but exports to Central America de- 
creased a trifle in value. 


Although all South American 
countries, except Peru and Para- 
guay,. bought more cotton manu- 


factures from the United States in 
1995 than in 1924. the outstanding 
gains were in shipments to Colombia 
and Argentina. The decline in the 
value of the exports to Cuba of al- 
most $4,862,000 was partly offset by 
increased takings of Haiti, Jamaica, 
other British West Indies, the Do- 
minican Republic, and the Nether- 
lands West Indies. Of the Central 
American countries, British Hondu- 
ras, Costa Rica, and Guatemaia 
bought less American cotton manu- 
factures, in point of value, during 
1995 than in 1924. — Commerce Re- 
ports. 
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Rome Hosiery Mills Patent New 
Hosiery Weave. 

The new misses’ seven-eihths 
rayon top number which is being 
featured in the Rome Hosiery Mills’ 
1927 line is the product of a new 
weaving machine, patented by the 
Rome organization, John M. Berry, 
president, said at the New York 
sales offices, 93 Worth street. 

The number, which is offered al 
the unusual price of $1.45 a dozen, 
is woven by a process that is very 
similar to the jacquard. A _ basic 
difference, however, is that the 
Rome patent permits the use of 
“two or more floating threads.” 
Rome patent permits the use of 
the top designs. 


Produce New Type of Yarn 


What is purported to be an en- 
lirely new development in yarn was 
disclosed at the semi-annual meei- 
ing of Lawrence & Co., selling agents 
for Ipswich Mills, last week in 
Ipswich, Mass. 

In combination with silk or when 
used alone, it is said that this yarn 
gives an appearance and feel of 
pure silk, something that mills have 
heen trying to aecomplish since 
rayon became an important factor 
in the knitting of hosiery. Actua! 
wearing tests, according to the com- 
pany, show this yarn has greater 
tensile strength—Women's Wear. 


88.4 Per Cent Capacity. 


Statistics just issued by the Gov- 
ernment shows that cotton mills in 
the United States were, during June 
operated to the extent of 88.4 per 
cent of a single shift basis. 


Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 
or 
Western North Carolina 
Eastern Tennessee 


And 
North Georgia 


“The Land of the Sky” 


The Popular Beaches on the Atlantic Ocean 
Mountain Region of New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
Lake Region of Canada 
Canadian Northwest 
Pacific Northwest Colorado 
California Resorts, etc. 


Reduced Fares 


To 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 
Write for 
Summer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Dueck Lue Straps Loom Piokers 


H. 4AACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1868 
Southern Factory Braneh, Chariotte. N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotion Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton M lis, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston St. 


Jose 
San Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


~§7 Worth St. New York 


Baltimore 
St. Louls 
St. Paul 


66 Worth St.. New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne ¢ Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


: BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
: Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Drexel Building New England office: 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 
Combed Peeler, Carded and Ply, 


Philadetphia office: Middleton, Conn. 


Cotton Yarns, Singles Audrey Spinning “a! 


Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2. Woodruff, 8S. 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C.. White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 


Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, 


Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Mills Mill, 


Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C 
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New York.—Business in cotton cloths durmg the past week, al- 
gdods was slightly less active during lhough this has not heen general. 
the week. but there. was no drop One seller told of having sold more 
from the recently advanced prices. than 25,000 pieces of 128x68 and sub- 


the volume of new business was farr- 
lv large and production showed an 
increase. There was still general 
complaint that profit margins are 
too 

In print cloths, sheetings and con- 
vertibles, business was made up of 
steady emall lots, which ae- 
counted for a fairly large movemen! 
of goods. The bag trades, shirting 
manufacturers, printers, window 
shade manufacturers and bleachers 
placed fairly good orders for future 
shipment. 

Sime improvement in lire 
was reported. Bleached 
were moved a quarier cent a 
amd some prini cloths and shee! 
were cents higher. Inquiry for 
napped goods was more general. 
Opening of wash goods lines as again 
delayed, 

The second government 
port had little effect on the irrarke 

tuyers continued to assert their be- 


sales of 


fabrics 
misiins 
vard 
ings 


Crap 


lief that prices would be lower mn 
view of the large crop. The slights 
higher goods prices were nol push- 


ed hard. but sellers decline to take 
contracts al a 

In print cloths a few Seplembe: 
GR8x72s were found first hand al 84e, 


Loss. 


with most of the business piaced 
at 8%ec for spots, Juiv and Augus:. 
Sales of spot and later 64x60s were 
at 7%c- Buyers paid 6%c for a few 
GOxhbSs and 9%e for SO squares, a 
number holding for 10e. Spot 72x76s 


with 9%ec the genera! 
§.40-vard 6%%¢; &.20- 
ée and South 27-ineh 
64x60s 6M 
36-inch 5.50-yvaru 


hrought 944¢, 
market. For 
6.60-yard 
vard East 
64x60s He: 32-inch 

In sheetings spot 


brought 6%c and August 6%c. The 
hest on 56x60 4-vyard was 8%&c; 40- 
inch 4.25 yard sold at 8c; 6.45 yard 


6%4c,. with contracts firm al 6c. 
Sales of 4.70 vard were at 7T%ec; 35: 
inch 3.50 yard 9¢; 40- Dake 285 vard 


lic: 32-inch 6.25 vard 5 Substan- 

Several thousand of 100x- 
60s carded broadcloth were reported 
sold at fic. Business in 90x60s was 


at i7e and 16%¢ Buyers took 
i28x68s combed at t7e and 1644 
Eastern 144x76s sold at 18%e with 
up to 19%ec the market on cholwe 


makes. 


During the past week or more re- 
ports indicate there was substantial 
business in carded S88x48s war) 
sateens. The ‘ast price south was 


91,c to 9%c, sales also having been 
put through for A quantity of 
combed 144x908, 5.90 vard sold at 
i8c, and 5.65 vard at 19e. 
Several centers reperted an 
proved movement of 


less, 


combed broad- 


counts of that construction since 
VMonday. There was business Fri- 
day at 15% cents for fair Kastern 
makes, 163 and higher for good 
choice makes, delivéries including 
some commitments mto October. 
While orders have not run as 


iarge as during the past three weeks. 
ihe estimated sales for the week in 
the Fall River print cloth marke! 
re p.aced al lo 140,000 Pieces. 
The feature was the 

many former large 
The fact that two 
were in the market 
hetter 


close 
presence oft 
hbuvers of goods. 
large printers 
for goods also 


created a feeling, although 


[hese printers took goods largely 
irom other centers. However. the 


reflection in this marke! 
able. Inereased 
is assured 


was notice- 
spindles operation 
in view of the activity oj 
‘ihe market. Wide goods have heen 
in good demand, and the market is 
reported bare of o684%-inch, 64x60, 
ooo, Wilh the exception of a few 
bales . This applies to goods of white 
color, and the price has varied he- 
iween 744 and three-quarters. There 
was a let-up in which 
printers cleaned up the weeks pre- 
vious. While some of these num- 
bers were snapped up al that time. 
projuction this week has resulted in 


Foods. 


a moderate supply on hand at this 
time. 

Activity was noled in bag con- 
structions, and trading in quantities 


continued in the 36-ineh construc- 


fions with the surgical trade as 
buyers. Large quantities of 37%- 
mch. 4x104. 4.37 sateens were report- 


ed sold at 11% and others at %.-ac- 
cording to the size of orders. Prices 
held firm during the week. 

One of the interesting develop- 
ments of the week was the fact thal 
there has been so much more busi- 
generally in various kinds of 
finished including colored 


hess 


goods, 


fabrics. There is vet a great dea! 
to he hoped for in this connection, 
bul the medications have been more 


lime. 
were as fol- 


than in 
Cotton goods prices 


lows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s a 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. . 5 
(iray g ds, 3844-in., 64x64s.. 7% 
Gray 2oods, 39-in., 6Sx72Zs.. bs, 
Gray 200ds, 39-in., SOxBOs.. if) 
Brown sheetings, 3-yvard... 11%, 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard.. 10) 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 
Kid finished eambrics 9 
Standard prints ........... 8 
Dress ginghams .......... {24%4a16% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas 
: Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelma, Pa. Yarn trading 
continued somewhat larger during 
(the week. Sales were made up prin- 
cipally of orders for prompt snip- 
ment and while these continued 
generally small, they were larger 
than was the case last month. Spin- 
ners were firmer in their asking 
prices. The government crop re- 
port had no effeet on the market. 
Yarn consumers believe that prices 
will go lower later on, basing their 
helief on the prospects for a large 
cotton crop. 

The best demand continued to be 
for earded weaving Varns, with a 
somewhat better business also re- 
ported on knitting yarns. The de- 
mand for combed and mercerized 
varns has’ so far shown liftle in- 
provement, . Yarn prices are still 
generally unsatisfactory, but have 
made small gains in the past two 
weeks. 


So far business in has 
petier than in June and many niar- 
ket factors are hopeful thal con- 
sumers who have delayed purchas- 
ing for many weeks will be 
market for larger 
the next few weeks. 
at the mills and‘in dealers hands 
are small and any resumption o! 
buying by consumers should be im- 
mediately felt by the mills. Produc- 
lion continues on about the same 
basis that has prevailed for the last 
several weeks. 

Many Southern mills have refus- 
ed business offered them below their 
asking prices and state. that they 
will continue to curtail rather than 
accept orders at a loss. Yarn con- 
sumers resisted higher prices, bul 
found most of the mills firm. A 
few small sales out of dealers stock 
were reported at prices considerably 
lower than mills would accept. 

The foll@wing quotations, publish- 
ed in this market, were generally 
lower than spinners prices: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


in the 
supphes during 
Slocks of yarn 


39%a40 
50 ab2 
Southern “‘Two- Ply Skeins. 

_...81%as2 
20s 33 a33% 
30s 
60s 74 al} 


Tinged Carpet - 


and 4-ply_.26 a27 
White Carpet 


and 4-ply_.30 


Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
6s, 1- ply 


a... 

8s, 2, 3 “andl 23%4a24 
10s, 1-ply and 3- 

28%a_. 

20s, 2-ply 30 

30s, 2-ply 1 
Southern Single Skeins. 


30s .40 a. 
Southern Chain Warps. 
16s 31%a32 
20s 32%a33 
24s 35 a36 
26s 36%a37 
30s . 39%, a40 
a 
12s 0a 
30 
31 a32 
Southern Frame Cones. 
8s 
10s 29 a 
12s 
30 
16s 30 
iss 31 a 
20s 32 a 
22s 32%4a33 
248 33%a34 
26s 34%a 
28s 35%a 
30s* 35 
30s 36 
48\4a 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
l6s . $1 a 
208 . 53 a 
30s . 58 a 
368 63 a 
4Cs 65 a67 
60s 75 
70s . 85 ass 
Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 

108 __. 40 a 
45 a 
22s 46 a47 
.. 
268 4916a 
28s 50 a 
30s _.. 53 a 
54 
S45... 56 ab7 
36s _. 59 a 
40s . 61 a 
50s . 69 a70 
85 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 


228 . 49 a 
2s 54 a. 
408s 61 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s . & 
28s . 47 a 
80s . 49 a 
. 37 a. 
20s . 38 a 


Status of Standard 2.20 
Is Geen 


Cone Export & & Commission Co., re- 
port considerable improvement in 
husiness in their various lines of 
eolored goods during the past two 
weeks. On 2-20 denims they report 
being committed to September. 

Hunter Manufacturing & Commis- 
sion Co., report being sold into Sep- 
tember on their 2.20 Pell City de- 
nims. They have been doing a gen- 
erally improved business in their 
various lines of colored goods. 

Wellington, Sears & Co., state that 
they have had no trouble in dispos- 
ing of their 2.20 denims from week 
to week, without accumulating any 
stock. More of a disposition on the 
part of buyers to operate a little 
further ahead is reported by this 
house. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 
21 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


TANDA 


TRADE MARK 7 


\ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. \ 
; FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


Why Gum Tragasol 
Excels 


It will size yarns of the 
eoarsest sheeting as well as 
those of the finest broad- 
cloths. 


No Weaves Too Hard 
This is being proven daily. 


We are ready to demonstrate 
{9 you 


Eliminates Dusting. Keeps Goods to 
Standard Weight. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 
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Want Department 


Salesman Wanted 


For reliable and established con- 
cern manufacturing numerous 
dyestuffs, sizings and finishing 
materials. Must be well recom- 
mended and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the business. Southern 
territory to be covered. State 
age, experience, salary and full 
details.. Address “Southern,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 


Salesman Wanted 
For reliable and established con- 
cern manufacturing numerous 
dyestuffs, sizings and finishing 
materials. Must be well recom- 
mended and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the business. Southern 
ferritory to he covered. State 
age, experience, salary an dull 
details. Address “Southern.” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

As overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping, or spinning, spool- 
ing, warping, twisting and beam- 
ing. In present position 7 years 
and can give best of references 
from my employers. Address G. 
T., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
Lin. 


Roller Coverer Seeks Position 
Young married man with five 
years’ experience. Can give best 
of references. If you want a 
hard, steady worker, address W. 
eare Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Position Wanted 

After thirty years’ experience in 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
cotton piece goods, as superin- 
tendent of first-class plants, I find 
myself, owing to financial re- 
verses, willing to accept any re- 
sponsible position where I can 
prove my value. Address G. B., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


— 


Position Wanted 
By overseer carding and spinning 
of proven ability. Would like a 
job that requires closest applica- 
tion. Address K. J. J., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Information Wanted 


As to whereabouts of Dock Web- 
ster, a cotton mill worker, who 
deserted his wife sometime ago, 
leaving her with no means of 
support. Weighs about 140 Ibs., 
blue eyes, light complexion, bald. 
Thought to be in vicinity of Sal- 
isbury, and traveling with wo- 
man companion. Please notify 
Mrs. Armanda Webster, care 
Springfield Cotton Mill, Laurel 
Hill, N. C. 


SALE OF VIVIAN SPINNING 
COMPANY 


On Saturday, July 3ist, 1926, at 
one o'clock P. M., we will sell at 
public auction, on the Mill prem- 
ises in the Town of Cherryville, 
Gaston County, North Carolina, 
all of the real property, buildings 
and machinery belonging to the 
VIVIAN SPINNING COMPANY, 
consisting of thirteen lots or par- 
cels of land in said town to- 
gether with the cotton factory 
building, warehouse, tenements 
and other buildings and struc- 
tures, containing 6,168 producing 
spindles, 2,888 twister spindles, 4 
looms and other equipment nec- 
essary for the manufacture of 
cord tire fabric. Prospective pur- 
chasers can see the property by 
applying to M. M. Rudisill, Cher- 
ryville, N. C. 

Terms of sale: 15% of the 
price to be paid in cash on date 
of sale, 25% thereof upon con- 
firmation of sale, and the balance 
on a credit of six months, de- 
ferred payment to bear interest 
from confirmation, with privilege 
to purchaser to pay all cash, and 
title reserved until the entire 
price is paid. 

W. T. Love and M. M. Rudisill 

Receivers, Gastonia, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—’ 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Thursday, July 29, 1926. 


For Sale 


ZEBULON SPINNING AND KNITTING MILLS 
ZEBULON, N. C. 


consisting of following: 


1 2-story concrete knitting mill building, 40x105 ft. 


1 1-story concrete spinning mill building, 50x140 
ft. 


14 4-room frame tenant houses. 


7 acres of land, 6 on National Highway, concrete 
road. 


2,496-spindle spinning equipment complete. 


Complete knitting equipment, 130 knitting ma- 
chines. 


Plants electrically equipped. 


Price $35,000.00. Terms to responsible parties. 
Write or wire 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 


Athens, Ga. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. | 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 


= 
i 
|| 
LO 
\) 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 
weeks. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
bis subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00 

During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 
ments for two weeks. 

We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN $1 


connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
yarn mill with 36,000 or 40,000 spindles. 
Seventeen years experience as superin- 
tendent. No. 4921. 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
either electric or steam drive, or super- 
intendent or assistant superintendent. 
Can furnish best of references. No. 
4922. 


WANT position as warp tyeing machine 
operator. Have had eihgt years experi- 
ence on stationary and portable ma- 


chine on fancy and plain work. Ref- 


erences if necessary. No. 4923. 


WANT position in charge of,winding de- 
partment, yarn or threa mill. Ten 
years experience, No. 4924. 


WANT position as superintendent in 5,- 
000 to 10,000 spindle mill, or either card- 
ing or spinning in large mill. Have 
had experience on most all gades of 
cotton from very low Texas to 1 3-16 
inch Delta. Best of references. No. 
4925. 


WANT sition as office manager of cot- 
ton mill in North or South Carolina. 
Excellent references. No. 4926. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in mill of approximately 30,000 spindles 
or less or second hand in large mill. 
Good references. No. 4927. 


WANT position as oveseer of weaving, 
spinning, twisting or warping. 1. C. 5. 
graduate. Thirty-two years of age. 
Twenty years of mill experience. Can 
give reference. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4929. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on sheetings, drills, duck, print cloth 
or colored chambray. Have had 1% 
years practical experience in weave 
room work. Graduate of L C. 
course on warp preparation and plain 
weaving. Good references as to char- 
acter and ability. Can get both quali- 
ty and quantity production at lowest 
cdst. No. 4930. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or both carding and spinning. Forty- 
two years of age. Have technical edu- 
cation. No, 4931. 


WANT position. as overseer of carding, 
or carding and spinning. Good refer- 
ences. No. 49382. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Will go anywhere in the Carolinas. 
Have had wide experience in both cot- 
ton and art silk, and am good manager 
s help. Can give good references. No. 
4933. 


WANT position as roller coverer. bx- 


perienced. Good references. No. 4934. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth rooin. 
Righteen years experience. Good refer- 
ences. No, 4935. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years experience in all classes 
of work. No. 4936. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room, 
designer, weaver or superintendent. 
Employed as designer and overseer of 


ys room on novelty cloths. No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Forty-eight years old, and have had 
twenty years experience as carder. 
furnish good references. No. 4938. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
inning. Long experience in both posi- 
ons and can give satisfactory results. 


Can furnish references as to character 
and ability. No. 49389. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Good references. No. 4940. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mills, or assistant superinten- 
dent, or designer on dobby work. 20 
years experience as designer and over- 


pty Can furnish good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
spinning, spooling, winding or warp- 
ing. I. C. S. graduate. Age 36. Have 
had twelve years experience. No. 4942. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 


had long practical experience. Good 
references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave or yarn mill, plain, fancy or tire 
fabric. Have had long experience. Can 
furnish the very best of references as 
to my ability and character. No. 4944. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have been on present job 22 years and 
overseer 14 years. lL. C. S&S. graduate in 
carding. Age 42. Can furnish the best 
of references. No. 4946. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant. Years of experience as super- 
intendent in both yarn and cloth mills. 
white and colored. Would take posi- 
tion as overseer carding, or carding and 
spinning. Best of references. No. 4946. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or overseer carding, spinning or 
winding. 37 years old. Married. 20 
years experience and 9 years as super- 
intendent. Good references. No. 4947. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 8 years years experience as 
second hand and 4 years, as overseer 
on plain weaving, and also on @drilis 
and twills and tape selvage. Can fur- 
nish references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on great variety of both 
plain and fancy weaves. Age 34, mar- 
ried, and can give the best of refer- 
ences. WNo. 4949 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size yarn mill, or carder in 
large mill. Have had long experience 
as carder and spinner and understand 
both carded and combed yarns. Good 
references. No. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


fet Us Quote%ou—™ 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0008 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


WANT position as roller coverer any- 
where in Southern States. Can give 
best of references. No. 4951. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, as- 
sistant superintendent or efficiency 
man. Am practical spinner of long ex- 
perience, good training and education. 
Good references. No. 4952. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience in weave room, 5 years 
as second hand on present job. Age 
31, married, good habits, I. C. S. gradu- 
ate in plain weaving. 49653. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room: 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 
sober. Good references. 4964. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 


machinist. Reliable man who can give 
excellent service in machine shop. Good 
habits, first class references. No. 4955. 
WANT position as overseer weaving Ex- 


perienced weaver and also have been 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can come 
on short notice. Best of references. No. 
4966. 


William and York Wilson | | w BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


105 Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8S. A. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


"8: 
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Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
rR. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 
& Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. B. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. Bntwistile Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Textile Devices, inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 

Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 


T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


. Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beaming Combs— 
Bntwistie Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)-— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Macninery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charlies iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
torne, Scrymser Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 


& Sons Co. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spools— 

American Bobbin Co. 

Lavid Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & =ts. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Frank Mossberg C orp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter lL. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engnebtring Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerol— 

Borne, Secrymser Co. 

Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Calender Grinders— 

Bb. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Cu. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potas 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 


Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
———See Liumidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Cg. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Willison. 


Cotton Machinery— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, 

Sacu-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company. 

William Sellers & . inc. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing oeshinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountaine— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co 
R. lL. Warp Stop Bauipment 


al)— 
oO S., & Son Co. 
Machine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machiner,;— 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. we 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicalse— 


Borne, Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

BEB. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Dye Works— 
ranklin Process Co. 


Electric Fane— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse BDilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoite— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 
General HKlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. | 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Hngineers 


Engineers 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Engines( Steam, Oil, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Fibre Specialties— 
Robers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Rorne, Scrymser Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, 
Finishing. 


Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ; 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Fiexible Couplings— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fioor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rollse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
aco- Lowell ee. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cu. 
Garnett Grinders— 
S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing Flex!ibte)— 


Gas, Pumping)— 
Co. 


ing, Bleaching and 


Link-Bel 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Borne, Co. 
N. Y. &. J. Lubricant Co. 
lL. Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 


Washburn. 
Easton & yy ee Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 


Hangers pe and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 

——Bee Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Ns 
Steel Heddle 
L. S&S. Watson Mig. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


Humidity Controller— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 


indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Knitting Lubricants— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


K notters— 
RBarber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Landscape Architect— 
S. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fdward R. Ladew Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensbors Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Chas. Bond Co. + 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 
Borne, Serymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
ubricators— 
Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps— 
Charles Bond Company. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


E. l. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine: Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery Foundry Co 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Metal (Non-Corosive)— 
American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architecte— 
See Architects. 
Mil! Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starchee— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Miz. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Monosulpho! 
National Ol) Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(Jeneral Electric Co. 
S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne,. Scrymser Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman O!] Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 


Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Overseaming and Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
u. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 

Paul B. Haton. 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

&. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rex BPngineering Ce. 
Saco- Lowell 


Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumps— 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. o. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods) — 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 


W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machine— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Sup — 

Curtis & Marble Machine 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery 


Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 


Shell Rolis— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co 


Short Center 
6B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttfes— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mig. Co 
Asiam, Ine 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
(Charlies B. Johnson. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lan 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Sevydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charies B. Johnson 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. <. Entwistle Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. ‘Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton)— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
National Oil Products| Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Softeners— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
sorne, Scrymser Co. 


EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons (Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfe. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

LL. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oi] Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 
Spindlies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. me 
Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Spinning Frames Saddies— 

Dixon TLubricating Saddle Co. 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 


Washburn. 


Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Co. 
Georgia ebbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Spools— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Steel Heddle fg. Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 


‘Sprockets (Silent Chain)— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. 5S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


eorgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulatorse— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 

B Perkins & Son, Cc. 

Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textlhe Dryere— 

American Moistening Co. 
Beams— 

ank Mossberg Corp. 

Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
ashburn. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Beltse— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Tollets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rin 


fe 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Corporation. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 


Warp Dressin 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Sizing— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Co. 
R. Il. Warp St 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Econamy Baler Co. 
Rex Hngineering Co. 


op Equipment Co. 


Water Controllin 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compoundse— 
Arabol fg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jon. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inders— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
_ Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
“Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel .Co. 


Yardage Clocks— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLT USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr @ ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
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Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
““UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Textile 
Mill 


Drives 5 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to 


knitting machines. Driver, 870 r. p. m., Driven, 
178 r. p. m., 27-inch centers. 


Permitting the closer spacing of Over 5,000,000 H. P. have been in- 
machines, Morse Textile Mill stalled in almost every industry 
Drives make for greatér produc- and many are still serving after 
tion and better working condi- 15 and 20 years of use. 


tions. Booklet “A Chain of Evidence 
98.6% efficient, positive, flexible. from Textile Mills” on request. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


\A PATENTED 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!s. 


Heavy brass valves 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 
“a 


Joseph A. Voge Co. Wilmington. Del. 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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@ Every mill executive is as interested in plant eficiency as we 
are, and he should have a copy of the book describing our lines of 
standard textile machinery. Further, we shall be glad to confer 
with him about looms for special requirements. 


@ We solicit inquiries. 


CaNADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Greater Production in the Weave Room 


TENHE simplicity of the Stafford loom, the care taken in its 

manufacture, the strength of the parts, with corresponding 
low cost in upkeep, bring not alone greater production in the 
Weave room, but also increased dividends to the mill. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery 


Sournern Acent: FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


READVILLE, MASS. 


| MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over al] 
others. 


We are pleased to build speeial Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING COQO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOUKTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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